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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person whp takes a paper regularly from 
the post-oflice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

f a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the peveme, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


POETRY. 
ARIADNE’S FAREWELL. 


BY H. H. 











‘The daughter of a king, how should I know 
That there were tinsels wearing face of gold, 
And worthless glass, which in the sunlight’s hold 
Could shameless answer back my diamond’s glow 
With cheat of kindred fire? The currents slow, 
And deep, and strong, and stainless, which had 
rolled 
Through royal veins for ages, what had told 
‘To them, that hasty heat and lie could show 
As quick and warm a red as theirs ? 
Go free! 

The sun is breaking on the sea’s blue shield 
its golden lances; by their gleam I see 
‘Thy ship’s white sails. Go free, if scorn can yield 
‘Thee freedom ! 

Then, alone, my love and I,— 
We both are royal; we know how to die. 





THE KINGFISHER. 
BY JAMES MAURICE THOMPSON. 


He laughs by the summer stream 
Where the lilies nod and dream, 
As through the sheen of water cool and clear 
He sees the chub and sunfish cutting sheer. 
His are resplendent eyes; 
His mien is kingliwise; 
And down the May wind rides he like a king, 
With more than royal purple on his wing. 
His palace is the brake 
Where the rushes shine and shake; 
His music is the murmur of the stream, 
And that leaf-rustle where the lilies dream. 


Such life as his would be 
A more than heaven to me: 
All sun, all bloom, all happy weather, 
All joys bound in a sheaf together. 
No wonder he laughs so loud ! 
No wonder he looks so proud ! 
There are great kings would give their royalty 
To have one day of his felicity ! 
—Harper’s Magazine for May. 
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HARVEST. 
BY NELLY M. HUTCHINSON. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Is the wind’s song, 
Astir in the rippled wheat 
All day long. 
It hath the brook’s wild gayety, 
The sorrowful cry of the sea. 
Oh, hush and hear ! 
Sweet, sweet, and clear, 
Above the locust’s whirr, 
And hum of bee, 
Rises that soft, pathetic harmony. 


In the meadow-grass 
The innocent white daisies blow; 
The dandelion plume doth pass 
Vaguely to and fro— 
The unquiet spirit of a flower 
That hath too brief an hour. 
Now doth a little cloud all white 
Or yolden bright 
Drift down the warm, blue sky; 
And now on the horizon line, 
Where dusky woodlands lie, 
A sunny mist doth shine, 
Like to a veil before a holy shrine, 
Concealing, 
Half-revealing 
Things Divine, 





Sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Is the wind's song, 

Astir in the rippled wheat 
All day long. 

That exquiste music calls 
The reaper everywhere— 
Life and death must share. 

The golden harvest falls. 


So doth all end— 
Honored Philosophy, 
Science and Art, 
The bloom of the heart. 
Master, Consoler, Friend, 
Make Thou the harvest of our days 
To fall within Thy ways. 
—Seribmer’s for August. 





INCONSTANT. 


Inconstant! O, my God! 

Inconstant! When a single thought of thee 
Sends all my shivering blood 

Back on my heart in thrills of ecstacy ! 


Inconstant! When to feel 

That thou hast loved me, will love to the last, 
Is joy enough to steal 

All fear from life—the future and the past. 


Inconstant! When to sleep, 

And dream that thou art near me is to learn 
So much of Heaven, I weep 

Because the earth and morning must return. 


Inconstant! Ah, too true! 

Turned from the rightful shelter of thy breast, 
My tired heart flutters through 

The changeful world—a bird without a nest. 


Inconstant to the crowd 

Through which I pass, as to the skies above 
The fickle summer cloud, 

But not to thee, Oh, not to thee, dear love ! 


I may be false to all 

On earth beside, and every tender tie 
Which seems to hold in thrall 

This weary life of mine may be a lie, 


But, true as God’s own truth, 

My steadfast heart turns backward, evermore, 
To that sweet time of youth 

Whose golden tide beats such a barren shore. 


Inconstant! Not my own 

The hand which builds the wall between our lives; 
On its cold shadow grown 

To perfect shape, the flower of love survives. 
God knows that I would give 

All other joys, the sweetest and the best, 
For one short hour to live 

Close to thy heart, its comfort, and its rest. 
But life is not all dark; 

The sunlight goldens many a hidden slope; 
The dove shall find its ark 

Of peaceful refuge and of patient hope. 
I yet shall be possessed 

Of Woman’s needs my small world set apart ! 
Home, love, protection, rest, 

And children’s voices singing through my heart. 
By God's help I will be 

A faithful mother and a tender wife; 
Perhaps even more, that He 

Has chastened the best glory from my life. 


But sacred te this loss 

One white, sweet chamber of my heart shall be; 
No foot shall ever cross 

The silent portal sealed to love and thee. 
And sometimes, when my lips 

Are to my first-born’s clinging, close and long, 
Draining with bee-like sips 

At its sweet lily heart, will it be wrong, 
If, for an instant wild 

With precious pain, I put the truth aside 
And dream it is thy child 

That I am fondling with such tender care? 


And when another's head 
Sleeps on thy heart, if it should ever seem 
To be my own instead, 
O darling, hold it closer for the dream ! 
God will forgive the sin, 
If sin it is; our lives are swept so dry, 
So cold, so passion clear; 
Thank Him death comes at last—and so, good-by, 
—Chicago Post. 











THE NEED OF WOMEN LAWYERS. 


It was pointed out in Parliament, not long 
since, as one reason why some workingmen 
should be sent to the House of Commons, that 
legislation as to labor was necessarily blind 
and ignorant, so long as labor could not speak 
for itself. Even when the privileged classes 
wished to do the lower classes justice, they 
were apt to go too far in this or that direction, 
(it was said,) simply from not knowing what 
the demands of labor were. It seems clear 
that women lawyers and legislators are need- 
ed, in the same way, not merely to-secure jus- 
tice for women, but to point out where jus- 
tice ends; otherwise the very reaction against 
injustice may go too far. 

In the legal thesis of Miss Slocum of the 
Michigan University Law Class, contained in 
the last Woman’s Journat, she points out very 
clearly that it is no easy thing so to frame the 
law of “Husband and Wife” as to suit what 
are called ‘‘the new ideas.’’ She well points 
out that ‘‘there is real danger here of weak- 
ening family ties and of impairing the inter- 
ests of society by destroying the jealousy of 
the wife for the honor of her husband and of 
rendering uncertain the public credit.” The 
law-question is not so easily settled as the 
Suffrage-question. Important as Suffrage 
may be, it is at least easy to enact; a very 
simple statute will anywhere accomplish it. 
But to devise a plan by which independence 


in business matters shall be combined with Dansville, N. Y., Sept. 7. 


equal responsibility; and by which the chil- 
dren of a marriage shall be provided for, and 
the support of the wife shall be guaranteed 
while rearing her children,—this is not so easy. 

“Certainly,’"’ says Miss Slocum, ‘some 
scheme, at least akin to the partnership sys- 
tem, should be devised, whereby the present 
inconsistencies would be done away with, Wo- 
man recognized as an individual, as Man is 
recognized, both held responsible for debts 
contracted which pertain to the family, and 
neither called to account for the personal li- 
abilities of the other."’ Now to say thata 
scheme should be devised is to say that no sat- 
isfactory scheme has yet been devised; and a 
class of educated women-lawyers and women- 
legislators seems very much needed to help 
devise it. For so long as men are left to do 
this unaided, they are hampered,— like Eng- 
lish members of Parliament dealing with the 
labor-problem, — by having nobody to tell 
them just what the subjects of their legisla- 
tion need. 

I know that two or three years ago, in our 
Rhode Island Assembly, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported a bill in regard to the proper- 
ty of Married Women, which went so far for 
the protection of women that it did palpable 
injustice to men, and was opposed and defeat- 
ed by reformers themselves, on that avowed 
ground.” Without claiming a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the new Massachusetts law, 
I confess to some doubts whether that law 
does not share the same objectionable charac- 
teristics. It is unjust that the wife should be 
as free as the husband to transact separate 
business, and yet should have power to make 
him responsible for her debts, when she is not 
responsible for his. It is unjust that she should 
carry his credit with her, when he does not 
carry her credit with him. It is unjust that, 
however prosperous be her separate business, 
and however unsuccessful his, he and not she, 
should be legally liable for the support of the 
family. If I understand the Massachusetts 
law now in force, this injustice is done. 

If the digests of that statute now current in 
the newspapers are correct, the wife can con- 
vey real estate without the husband’s consent 
(provided there be no children) while the hus- 
band cannot convey it without the wife’s con- 
sent. She is still screened from the charge of 
certain crimes, under the legal presumption 
that she was coerced thereto by her husband. 
However great her separate estate, her husband 
and children may come upon public support 
through poverty, and yet her estate cannot be 
compelled to contribute to their relief. It is 
possible that some of these features of the new 
statute are not rightly given in my statement, 
or that other laws would practically restrict 
their operation; but enough will remain to il- 
lustrate my principle, that an equitable law as 
respects Husband and Wife is not as easily 
enacted as would be a law authorizing Woman 
Suffrage. We can never go back to the Com- 
mon Law theory, whereby “the very being 
and existence of the woman is suspended 
during the marriage’ as Blackstone says. 
But to perfect the details of the more enlight- 
ened system that is superseding it,—this is not 
so easy; and in this part of the work much 
service can be rendered by’ a class of well- 
trained women-lawyers. T. W. H. 





GOOD NEWS FROM CELIA BURLEIGH. 

Dear Journat.—A paragraph concerning 
me, which appeared in your last issue, and 
seems to be going the rounds of the press, sur- 
prised me not a little, and as I learn from my 
correspondence, has caused my friends a good 
deal of anxiety. Will you oblige me by giv- 
ing a prominent place to the following few 
lines of correction ? 

1, Iam not in the City Hospital in Roches- 
ter, New York. 

2. Iam not dying of consumption. 

3. Iam not homeless. 

I am at ‘‘our home” in Dansville, New 
York, where I have been for the last fifteen 
months under the eare of my good friend, Dr. 
James P. Jackson. It is true that I have re- 
cently been very ill, but my health is improv- 
ing, and I have good hope that next summer 
will find me again in charge of my parish in 
Brooklyn, Ct., a happy member of the frater- 
nity of workers. 

The truth of the old adage that “It is an ill 
wind that blows good tono one,” is illustrated 
in the ill-omened paragraph that has so dis- 
mally misrepresented my condition; for if it 
has given pain to my friends, it has brought 
to me such an outpouring of love and sympa- 
thy as I can never forget or cease to be grate- 
ful for. Homeless! why, within the last 
week I have had homes in eight different 
cities pressed upon my acceptance. Dear 
friends, how is it possible for me to die till I 





have canceled some of this indebtedness ? 
Cevia BuRLEIGH, 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


This excellent Institution for preparing 
young people for College, has risen like a 
phenix from the ashes of the great Boston 
fire and begins its next term on the Ith inst., 
in a fine new building, erected for the purpose 
atthe corner of Dartmouth and Boylston 
Streets, near the School of Technology and 
the National History Rooms. 

It seems unnecessary to indulge in any eu- 
logium of a school which has existed for sev- 
eral generations, growing steadily in public 
favor. Under its present management it con- 
tinues thoroughly abreast of the times, and 
spares no pains or expense to maintain its 
high reputation, It has taken the lead in 
practical Co-education, and in improved meth- 
ods of instruction; it has also taken the lead 
in improved school furniture. All its proper- 
ty was destroyed by the second great fire here, 
and the school has been kept temporarily near 
its old quarters; while a new school-house 
has been built for it on the Back Bay, by Mr. 
Martin. School rooms are usually furnished 
with desks and chairs of only one size; where 
schools are not graded there are usually desks 
of two or three sizes, but in graded schools 
the desks in each room are all alike. Of 
course they are too small for the largest schol- 
ars and too large for the smallest, for children 
equal in age and acquirements vary a good 
deal insize. A great deal of near sightedness 
and a great many round shoulders and narrow 
chests have been attributed to the inconven- 
ient common school desk. So the Chauncy 
Hall teachers called a council of science to fix 
upon the best form for the required furniture, 
and at last a pattern was produced that met 
the approval of physicians eminent in general 
practice and also in the special treatment of 
eyes, spinesand lungs. The furniture is worth 
being looked at by anybody who has an inter- 
est in such matters. The chair is much broad- 
er than the common chair, and is made with 
horizontal slats or bars, like the out-door set- 
tees that are so common, with the curves care- 
fully arranged for comfort and for the proper 
position of the figure. The desk is adjustable 
for reading or writing, the slant can be in- 











stantly changed, and there is a perfectly sim- 
ple attachment to the lid, that forms a commo- 
dious writing table, and obliges the writer to 
sit almost upright and at a suitable distance 
from the paper. Very likely this form of 
desk will be used hereafter in the public 
schools, but it has been used nowhere as yet; 
it is just made; the first one being finished only 
afew days ago, under the direction of Mr. 
Ladd, one of the principals of the Chauncy 
Hall School. 

Another thing that the teachers of city 
schools are giving their attention to is lunch- 
eon. It seems that a great many girls and 
boys will be careless about this. They come 
from home in the morning in a hurry or they 
will not take the trouble to carry a lunch with 
them; then they go without, or buy pastry, or 
some other unwholesome stuff, which is almost 
worse than nothing. Children who have a 
late dinner should have a sufficient and whole- 
some luncheon, and the school recess gives 
them abundant time to eat it. The careless- 
ness of many parents in this particular is 
proved by the earnestness of teachers in call- 
ing attention to it. Miss Anna C. Brackett 
and Miss Ida M. Eliot, whose school in New 
York is one of the very best in the country, 
say in their circular: ‘Parents are earnestly 
requested to see that the pupils are regular in 
the matter of luncheon, that is, that they bring 
it every day, or not at all, and corresponding 
care will be taken at school that they eat it 
regularly,”’ and the last Chauncy Hall report 
speaks even more strongly, declaring that the 
pupils ‘‘suffer more for want of nourishing 
food than from all other matters combined 
that come into the hours spent here.’’ Five 
anda half hours of study, witha military 
drill besides, demand a large and regular sup- 
ply of good food; and the food of a school is 
as important as thatofan army. All these 
teachers reiterate that regular study improves 
bodily health, if these other matters are at- 
tended to. 

For some of the above interesting particu- 
lars we are indebted to the Boston correspond- 
ence of the Worcester Spy; for others, to an 
interesting pamphlet published by the propri- 
etors of the Chauncy Hall School, which can 
be had on application at the office of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. 

We will say in conclusion that this school 
seems to us to combine the best features of 


———t 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Mrs. Lyrpta N. Henperson, widow of the 
late Postmaster at Keene, N. H., has been ap. 
pointed his successor, 
Mas. Resecca Harvixe Davis is in North 
Carolina, where she is gathering materials, it 
is said, for a new novel. 


Mrs. Excen T. Miter, of New York, who 
died recently, in her will left some $11,500 to 
the various benevolent boards of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Miss Laura Repprna, Howard Glyndoa"’ 
of the New York Mai/, was born a deaf mute, 
but can now articulate quite distinctly and 
not unpleasantly. 

Mus. F. F. Vieror has in press a pamphlet 
entitled “‘Women's War with Whiskey, or 
Crusading in Portland,’’ which will contain @ 
complete account of the late movement in the 
cause of Temperance and reform, 

Mrs. H. 8. Dickinson, of Holyoke, Mass., 
who has been very successful in her instruc 
tions to young Chinese students, will take into 
her family some of the number who are to ars 
rive from China early in September. 

Donna Branca, the wife of Prince Alfonso, 
who is so often spoken of in the intelligence 
concerning the present Carlist war, is on her 
mother’s side a German. She was born and 
grew up in Germany, and even her marriage 
was celebrated on German soil. 


Mrs. Epwarps, for six years a missionary 
among the Zulus in South Africa, has arrived 
in this country, and has spent a day or two 
with her sister-in-law, Mrs. A. E. Pierson, 
of Pittsfield. She has left the latter place, to. 
visit friends in Boston, after which she will go 
West. 


Mrs. Priscitia Coorer Goopyear, daughe 
ter of Colonel Robert Tyler, of Montgomery, 
Alabama, and granddaughter of the late Presi- 
dent Tyler, is giving a series of readings and 
recitations at the Virginia watering-places, 
which are receiving high commendation from 
the press and public. 

Miss Fanny Townsvey of Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., who has been teaching and doing mis- 
sionary work during the last year at Shelburne 
Falls, has been engaged to take charge of the 
Academy at Wilmington, Vt. Miss Towns. 
LEY is an occasional contributor to Harper's 
Weekly and other journals. 





Mary Lamp, the devoted sister of Charles, 
kept her brother’s house and aided him in hig 
work. Dororny, sister of William Words 
worth, also served her brother in a similar une 
ostentatious but invaluable way. The brothe 
ers in each case achieved a reputation for which 
they were largely indebted to their sisters, 


Mrs. Harrier A. Tenney, of Lansing, 
State Librarian of Michigan, has just received 
a fine lot of geological specimens, collected 
by Wilber Armstrong, a lad twelve years of 
age, in the township of Ashland. There are 
ninety-six in all, and ninety-one of the num- 
ber are petrifications. ‘This is the finest lot 
donated by any one individual to the State, 

Miss Cuartorte W. Forp, a graduate of 
a New York medical college and of Mt. Hole 
yoke Seminary, is about to begin practice in 
Springfield, Mass. She will be associated with 
Dr. Saran J. Witii1ams, whose office prac- 
tice, a large circle of friends will take pleas- 
ure in knowing, has increased to the extent of 
occupying her full time, and rendering neces 
sary an assistant physician. 

Miss Jane Arnstit, who has died recently in 
Edinburgh, was the originator of ‘“The Flows 
er Mission” in Glasgow. So long as_ her 
strength permitted she personally supervised 
the mission, carrying baskets full of bouquets 
to the Infirmary, where smiles and words of 
welcome always awaited her. When she could 
no longer pay these visits, in her sick room 
her hands and thoughts were ever busy in the 
work. Achange to Grantown in the early 
part of the summer was deemed advisable, 
There her thoughts were still for the sick and 
suffering. Almost to the last day of her exist- 
ence she occupied herself, in the intervals of 
pain, with making small wire baskets to hold 
ferns for the patients in the Infirmary. 


Mrs. Susanna Moopte writes to the Toronto 
Globe from Lakefield, Ontario, to correct some 
of the statements published regarding her 
sister, the late Miss Agnes Strickland, the au- 
thoress of the histories of the ‘‘Queens of Eng- 
land” and the “Queens of Scotland.’’ Miss 
Strickland, she says, was born in the County 
of Kent, England, July 19, 1796. Early in 





public and private schools, and to be worthy of 
the confidence and regard of an enlightened 
community. H. B. B. 








A DIFFERENT PLACE. 
In the interesting memoir of Madame 
land, by our correspondent ‘Sheila, 


lished week before last, t ; 
was printed “Vincennes” by mistake. 


life she showed a love for history, and soon 


made herself well acquainted with the histore 
ical works and the English classics in her fath- 
er’s well-filled library. She frequently amuse 
Ro- | ed and instructed her brothers and sisters by 
pub- | repeating passages from the works she had 
he word ‘*Varennes” | read, and during her father’s illness read to 
him the political events of the day. 
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SEX IN EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of Tribune 
Sin:—Those who have carefully examined 


Sex in Education,”’ as it 
‘ 





the volume called‘ 
first appeared, and also the recent address o 
ite author before the National Teachers’ Asto- 
ciation at Detroit, cannot but be impressed by 
the fact that the position taken in the latter 
differs materiaily from that of the former. In 
the volume in question the American way of 

education or co-cducation, involving as it does 
persistent mental activity on the part of the 
pupils, is plainly asserted to be “the one cause 

which more than any other” impairs the health 
of our girls and women. Inthe Detroit ad- 
dress, on the other hand, the speaker begins 
with the climate of America, which in his 
book he scarcely mentioned, as a fatally active 

cause of deterioration in the health of its in- 
habitants. He «peaks of this continent as hav- 
ing proved the “tomb of two antecedent 
races.”’ and raises the question whether “the 
Anglo-Saxon race, which has ventured upon 
it, will be more fortunate than they in main- 
taining a permanent grasp upon this Western 
world.’ I pass over the implication that the 
cause of the gradual ditappearance of the red 
race is the influence of the climate, a state- 
ment which offers room for argument from 
another than the physical side, and go on to 
the health of the Anglo-Saxon. It will per- 
haps be fair to state the point of the Detroit 
address thus: Since the American climate 
has been demonstrated to have a fatal tenden- 
cy for the hutran race, we must take particular 
care in the education of our American youth 
in order that we may not only resist, but over- 
come, thistendency. In saying this, the dis- 

tinguished author says only what all the edu- 

cators of youth have constantly maintained. | 
Let us say then that it is the climate which 
js the grand cause of the asserted deteriora- 


tion in physical vigor, and that education, 
proper, or improper, is either a vigorous op- 


ponent or an abettor of its deleterious influ- 

ences. But previously we had been told, first, | 
that the health of American women was not | 
80 vigorous as that of their European sisters; | 
secondly, we had also been reminded that co- | 


education or class education, or what is the | 
seme thing, persistent education, was exclu- | 
| 


sively American. ‘The conclusion had then 
been drawn that this persistency was the cause 
of the difference in health. And that empiri- 
cal conclusion had been proved by certain ac- 
tual cases of girls who had studied and work- 


ed persistently and had been sick. ‘Thus stood | 
the argument of the volume. But now our 
problem becomes more complicated. 
the Doctor asserts, the climate is so very fatal 


to physical vigor, how can we be sure that the | 


persistent education bas anything whatever to 
do with the sad result? How can we be sure 
that it is not this self-same persistent education 


which has maintained the race sofar? We 
feel that the author, by his first vigorous state- 
ment in the Detroit address of the fatal effects | 
of our climate, has invalidated whatever con. | 
clusions he drew in his volume, for when a 
new difference comes prominently into view 
the old one loses validity as a cause. | 
What has seemed to some to contain the 
fallacy in the original argument against iden- 


tical co-education is the assumed fact—we say | 


assumed, because no proof has yet been offer- 
ed for it—that the feminine organization in 
adolescence has not been gifted with the 
strength requisite to carry on its work at the 
same time that the brain is performing its 
regular amount of labor. That being proved, 
we accept Dr. Clarke’s conclusions; but while 
that fact remains unproved we hold our judg- 
ment in abeyance. 
dency of all this discussion has, however, not 
been fully appreciated by many. The speaker 
goes on to say, ‘The quantity and quality of 


the brain determines for us the quantity and | 
The development of the | 


quality of the mind. 


soul, of mind, of the eye, resolves itself into | 
the development of the brain; and again, | 


“Build the brain aright and the Divine spirit 
Build it wrongly 
and the devil will employ it.’’ If then the eye, 


will inhabit it and use it. 


| 
to use the metaphysical term, is so dependent 
| 
' 


on the physical brain, what becomes of the 
eye when it is at once and forever severed 
from the brain by death ? This is a question, 
the inevitable answer to which may lead some 
to suspect that there has been an undetected 
error in our premises. 

Some may also be disposed to question the 
statement of our author that great good has 
been accomplished by the public discussions 
of the past year, and to ask whether the so- 
called ‘‘secrecy and mystery’? which have 
been ‘“‘wrenched from our American civiliza- 
tion’? were not better in every way than the 
unembarrassed publicity. The fact that cer- 
tain things are not spoken of in public does 
not imply that we are ‘‘ashamed”’ of them, or 
that we think of them as ‘‘common or un- 
clean.’’ This is the error that has been made. 
The purest and truest of our women are natur- 
ally silent where the world has been loudest 
the past year, and that not because they are 
ashamed, but because the most sacred things 
are rightly veiled in silence. As she to whom 
religion is the most sacred does not vaunt it in 
the market-place or blazon it in the public 
prints,so she, who intelligently reverences her 
own womanhood in its actualities and impli- 
cations, shrinks from making it the subject of 


But the materialistic ten- | 
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open conversation, and the violent wrenching | seems to forbid, a closer and more extended THE PIANO STOP! 
| a 


off of the vail, as those know who have fol- 

lowed the discussion in all ite branches, is in 

danger of doing much more harm than good. 
Gorham, N. H. a. c. B 


———_ 


THE WAR OF RACES. 


A little war of races, a sparkle from the 
greater fire that is glowing or smouldering 
throughout the Southern States, these riots 
undoubtedly are. We all know what the ne- 
gro was before the outbreak of the Civil War. 
In the Northern States he was the ever-civil 
cheerful, smiling waiter at the hotel table or 
porter at the door; in the South he was at his 
best the well-fed, untaught slave. In either case 
he was acreature of strong impulses, kindly 
or otherwise, and porrerse d, in hie own peculiar 
way, of a good deal of self-conceit, which, 
while he was a slave, or a servant condemned 
always to the servant's caste, found satis- 
faction enough in doing his own work clever- 
ly, being treated with a sort of familiarity 
by his superiors, and wearing, when he could, 
showy waistcoats and glittering gilt chains. 
The war came on and Colonel Wentworth 


Higginson turned the negro into a soldier. | 


The progress of the struggle emancipated the 
colored population of the South. So fierce 
was the hatred of their former masters against 
the whole kin and color of the slaves, that 
the only serious disgrace brought on the 


Southern arms was when on one or two un- | 


happy occasions a massacre of colored soldiers 
taken in battle was permitted by Southern 
generals. The war was finished, and then 


came the question what todo with the South. | 
The conquered States must be gradually re- | 
But if the eman- | 
cipated negroes were left without the fran- | 
chise, they would practically be at the mercy | 


stored to their civil rights. 


of their old masters, who might virtually re- 
establish slavery... . 
tory has the principle of political equality 
been subjected to so terrible a strain, or tried 
by so purely speculative and hazardous a test. 
But, on the other hand, we must bear in mind 
that some at least of the complaint against 
the negro is simply that he has availed him- 
self, as white men would have done, of the 
privileges which the law conferred upon him. 
His common offense is not that he has done 


this thing or that, but that being a colored | 


man and not a white he has ventured to do it. 
The fact that he has attempted to go on as if 
he really were a white, that he has accepted 
au sericux the constitutional amendment which 


declared him the white man’s equal in poli- | 
tics and before the law, constitutes, in the | 


eyes of many Southerners, a crime which is 
the fount and origin of all other crimes. It is 
only right that this fact should be borne in 
mind when we come to consider the relative 


| responsibility of white and black, of the for- 


mer master and the former slave, of the new 
arrogance or the old, for the disturbed condi- 
tion of the Southern States.— London Daily 


| News, Ang. 14. 


| How close is the parallel here! No matter 


if, as ‘if they are left without the franchise, they 


| are practically at the mercy”? of those who 
made the laws. And in how many cases, 
| where a woman in public life is censured, her 
| offense ‘is not that [she] has done this thing 
or that, but that being a [woman] and not a 
[man] she has ventured to do it!’*] 


-— = 


POSITIVES AND NEGATIVES. 





Science and the principle of Equal Rights 
will yet harmonize domestic life. When we 
learn that love is one life, including two cur- 


| rents negative and positive; and that no two 


positives, or no two negatives can accomplish 
| full and complete life — oneness; then shall 
| we select companionship rightly. The nega- 
tive will ever yield to the positive just as ir- 
resistibly as the needy plant accepts and ab- 
sorbs the rays of the sun. Now, in order that 
life may be true and pure, the human positive 
must hold God’s principles, given in the ten 
commandments, or they wrong, dishonor the 
negative—their own other half. 

A great wrong has been lived in this world! 
and a consequent retribution has befallen the 
positive, viz., the mating of like to like in hon- 
orable marriage. 


But, alas, unhappiness! 
_ And the sad suffering and moral degradation 
of many a negative, through the beautiful 
natural laws of congeniality used without law 
and principle by the stronger positive. 

When will positive humanity learn that 
| they control the negative for a divine life of 
happiness, or degrade it, and make utter suf- 
fering for themselves and their victim ? 


Bern. 
| WOMAN’S CONGRESS---A LETTER OF IN- 
| } VITATION. 


| The announcement of a Woman’s Congress, 
| last year, gave joy tomany. The fact and char- 
| acter of the Congress itself did not disappoint 

the hopes conceived. The meeting held in 

New York, in October last, was all that a first 
| meeting of the kind could have been. The as- 
semblage itself was a very general expression 
of the desire of many intelligent American 
women, to meet together for the mutual 
benefit of imparted thought and experience, 
while the papers and discussions which occu- 
pied the attention of the Congress were of a 
nature calculated to raise the standard of hope, 
and endeavor among women. In view of its 
record, no studious woman need work in utter 
isolation, no philanthropic woman, laboring 
for the redemption of her race, need despair 
of help and fellowship from other women. 





ond one should show an advance, made by the 
profit of the experience itself. It should 
evince a growing discrimination in the choice 
of subjects, and a more definite handling of 





brine into notice all that favors, and all that 


Never before in his- | 


But, creditable as this Congress was, a sec- | 


the needs and capacities of women. It should | 


union among the thoughtful women of the 
world, and especially among those of our own 
country. 

In this view, we solicit the co-operation of 
those who took part in the Congress of last 
year, and of all earnest and thoughtful wo- 
men. We beg that they will do all that in 
them lies to make the coming Congress an oc- 
casion of increased value and interest, as well 
as to secure for ita large and truly represen- 
tative attendance. 

All voluntary contributions to the work of 
the Congress in the shape of letters or papers, 
not over-long, will receive the prompt atten- 
tion of the Committee on Topics and Papers. 

| They will be carefully read and preserved, 
| 


and such use will be made of them as the | 


needs and limits of the Congress will allow. 
Letters on the subject of the Congress may be 
addressed to any of the Committee whose 
names are given below. Papers should be sent 
to Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Secretary, 25 Stuy- 
vesant Street, New York City. 

Wishing to receive many suggestions, and a 
friendly and generous response to our appeal, 
we remain, Yours truly, 

JULIA WARD HOWE, 20 Bromfield St., Boston. 
MARIA MITCHELL, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
MARY A LIVERMORE, Melrose, Mass. 
CATHERINE E. BEECHER, Hartford, Conn. 
KATE N. DOGGETT, Chicago, Hl. 
HENRIETTA W. JOHNSON, Orange, N. J. 
CHARLOTTE B. WILBOUR, 

22 Old Broad Street, London, England. 

Committee of Invitation. 


eel - 


WOMEN OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


That the women of the State should mourn 
| deeply for dead husbands and sons is only 
natural. They do speak regretfully of ‘‘the 
days that are gone,”’ but it is not true that 
they regard the Northern people with hatred, 


| 
| 
| 
| or that, if possible, they would have slavery 
| restored. The poverty of the Southern peo- 
| ple of this State is deplorable, and the heroic 
efforts, which the daughters of once wealthy 
houses are now making for the support of 
| widowed mothers are most commendable. 
Many families are ever trying to ‘‘keep up 
| appearances,” but todo so they must use the 
| utmost economy; old family jewels and silver 
| have to be sold, and many, succumbing to the 
burden of taxation and the loss of their plan- 
| tations, occasioned by the great change in the 
| system of labor, are turning their spacious 
| mansions into boarding-houses, or sending 
| their daughters out to teach the children of 


| what good laws may be passed for women, | their former slaves. Whenever such work is 


| asked of them, the women of this State never 
| refuse. 

| The other evening your correspondent vis- 
| ited the house of a lady, whose husband, a dis- 
| tinguished Southern officer, was killed during 
| the war. Before the rebellion the family was 
one of the richest in South Carolina; noted 
for its fine estates, expensive horses, and 
warm-hearted hospitality. Now the planta- 
tions are worthless or have been forfeited to 
the State for unpaid taxes, and the noble old 
homestead in Charleston has been converted 
into a boarding-house. Two of the daughters 
of the family are teachers on small salaries in 
negro schools. Yet the noble old mother, 
when asked who she blamed for her trouble, 
replied: ‘Oh! our own people, decidedly. 
Slavery was a curse toany land, and the South 
should have had sense enough to recognize 
the fact.’’—Charleston S. C. Exchange. 





DON’T MARRY WITHOUT LOVE. 











I wish I could say to every young lady, 
‘Don’t marry anyone that you do not love.”’ 
It is a fearful life-lie to assume marriage 
without love! Follow the dictates of your 
individual heart in that which only concerns 
yourself. Do not let envy, or pique, or fan- 
cied slight lead you into a wrong marriage. 
Marry the one you love or no one. Better go 
through life alone than live here a whole life- 
time with one that you do not love. Do you 
realize what marriage is? It is to sit oppo. 
site some one that you love, or don’t love, at 
meal-time, three times a day through all your 
life. Itis to go to concerts and church, and 
to see your relatives and acquaintances with 
It is to 
| be dependent upon some one else for the nec- 
| essaries and the pleasures of life. It is to di- 
| vide happiness or misery; which shall it be ? 
} 
| 


the one that you love, or don’t love. 





It is to have children who shall be taught good 
or evil by father as well as mother. It is one 
long, long partnership of life. It should be a 
life of love or a life alone. 

Better await the bridegroom the other side 
of the grave than to live so false a life here as 
the unloving marriage state. For ‘‘man and 
woman made He them;”’ and there can be but 
one true love. The best of substitutes is 
worse than no marriage love. 


So I repeat to every girl, better never mar- 
ry than marry one to whom you cannot be 
true in heart, and life, and soul. Bern. 





12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
| firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
| lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
| New York drafts. During the panic when all other 

securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 

promptly. e get funds from the Atlantic to the 
| Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintauce. Send for full particulars. 
| J. B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 
st—ly 





| Is a fine toned Piano never requiring tuning, giving 
brilliancy and promptuess to the organ, and is found 
only in 


GEO. WOODS & (0S PARLOR ORGANS. 


These remarkable instruments have created much 
enthusiasm by their great capacity for musical effects. 
The profeasion, trade, and all interested in music 
should address for particulars, 


| 

| 

| GEO. WOODS & CO., 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass., 

| _ 4s and CHICAGO, I, 
| 

| 


US. 
PIANO CO. 
S290. 


sold through agents, ail of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Two Hundred and Ninety Dellars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned; our cases Dou= 
ble Vemeered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Cireular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &c., (zome of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries. Please State where you saw this notice. 


U.S. PIANO CoO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
24-—6m 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12° Second Avenue,.cor ner 
Sik Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Students of this schcol can attend tlre clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare an 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical traip 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patiente annually. 

For announcements and particulare address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


128 Second Avenue. New York City 
ly Jan. 3 


MILLER’S BATH HOTEL, 


The most desirable place in the city for ladies to find 
nice rooms and good board, in a first-class location, 
af moderate prices. Address for terms, 


E. P. MILLER, 
37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., New York City. 


27—13t 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl, 
4—ly 


DR. NICHOLS’ WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 


ae The question of 
td ; properly heating and 

Bar ventilating houses i. 
one of such vital im- 
portance,in a sanita= 
ryas wellas an eco=- 
nomical sense, that 
no one can afford to 
disregard the merits 
of such an heating 
apparatus as will ob- 
viate the danger users 
of Cast Iron Fure 
,. maces are subjected 
to im the comiuual 
.. leakage ot poisonous 
. gasaud dust. 




















The many advantages in the form of construction 
as invented by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, are such as appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, and the Nich- 
ols Furnace, in its sale and operation, has achieved a 
wonderful success. Our new pamphlet, containing 
matter of interest to all users of Hot Air Furnaces, 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 14 Bedford St., Boston, and 20 Main 


St., Haverhill, Mass, 
30—15t 





ALL SEEKING 


AN OBMATYo 
~ 







9 


Aoi ai hyn d B wf 
'tising*Hand ©° 
Which contains a list of all the desirable advertisin, 
mediums in the country, with CrRCULATION, RATES- 
&e., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon} 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, pos- 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Adg¢ 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON ST., Boston. 





It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano . AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 
iY 


| 
| 


“COUNTRY HOMES.” 


Some Farms that are Offered 
at Great Bargains! 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPUT 
fh of 2 acres, 3 in wood, balance 

vel; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 
horse; some choice fruit; 14 story house with 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un. 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
riage-house, 24x18. The house alone could not be 
built for #2000. Was built by a carpenter for his own 


| Occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
Z vi 


epee, PL ao. x ' great bargain is offered, 
ce only $1700. p °o 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


“| N~ SNUG HOME FOR $500—At Bellingham, 





cottage house, painted and papered, 3 rooms 

n first floor, attics unfinished. Wood house 

and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; 13 acres 
land with pear and apple trees. Price only $500, 
Apply toGEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor, 


FORTY ACRE FARM-—Only $300 down. 

One mile from depot, 29 miles from Boston, 
acres in w ; level land, free from 
stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season. Choice 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair. n 40x36. Carriage-house, shed, 
&c. Good he lthy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 








| Apply toGeo. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Kow, Boston, 





Boston, excellent 75-acre farm, 14 miles 

from depot, Dean Academy, &c.; acre- 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts 12 
tons of hay; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good reyair; 
barn 55x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by tine elms; near neighbors. The weodland 
is worth half the priceasked. Price $2500, $1200 cash. 
Apply to Go. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


A Delightful Village Residence, 
25 miles from Boston, five minutes Walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, painted 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
portico, wash-room with set boilers ete; barn clap- 
boarded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees. Tuis beautiful estate is located on bigh land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, #2500 cash, balance on easy 
— Apply to Guo. H. Cuapin’ 24 Tremont Row 
oston. 


On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 
A 200-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 

fags: K, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 

dit LIBRARY, ete. One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; wili cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough, 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 head 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blifide , built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 30x24; 
shed and ice-house--all in complete repair. The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes, 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter’s tools, bench, etc., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, a. din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good cendition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
at HAMPTON FALLS—Within j mile of the 
FR eeret on the Eastern Railroad; in close 
proximity to churches, schools, &c., con- 
taining 60 acres of excellent Jand, level, well divided; 
cuts tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. e fruit is of choice varieties 
qemeriies 400 trees, with small fruit in variety. 
Hard and soft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with ightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, piggery and ice- 
house; all in good repair, comauien y ornamental 
trees. Very pleasantly located, 4 miles from baer A 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
toads. For a gentleman’s residence this e-tate offers 
great attractions. Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
ayments. Full particulars of Geo. H. CHAPIN, 24 
remont Row, Boston. 


Estate at Framingham — Valuable for 
Building Lots—all Moderna Improvements. 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of highly im- 
roves land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake. 

here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black- 
berries, asparagus and rhubarb, and 500 apple and 
peach trees, The buildings are a two-story house of 
15 rooms. heated by steam, containing marble man- 
tes, bath room, range, hotand co!d water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, ete., rll clap- 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantiy 
located ; surrounded by noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25,000, 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars of 

Guo. H, CHAPIN. 


Valuable Farm at Hamilten, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 wile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, con- 
taining upwards of 200 acres, 75 of which is in rapidl 
growing hard wood. The balance is well divided, 
free from stones. The mowing and tillage level; 2 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation; 
cuts 60 to 60 tons of English hay, by machine; keeps 
2 head of cattle eengh the ,ear, and that number 
is now on the farm; the milk is all sold at the door ; the 
crebard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in ¢' 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, large 
two-story house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
ainted drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; barD 
5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pig 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; very 
leasantly located on high land, commanding 4 de 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The coun 
yy road runs directly through the farm for 1 mile. 
he well-known Appleton and Francis Dane estates 
are quite near. This farm is very valuable, 1 mile 
from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, $8000 cash, 
balance $1000 a year at six per cent. Apply on the 
premises to the owner, or to Gero. H,. CHaPiy. 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro. 


‘apes PROVIDENCE R. R., 82 miles from 
FRR Bester a good 14 story house, painted and 
“7 blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- 


lar; shop 80x15, clapboarded and painted, woul 
make a good carpenter shop and a good carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, 2° 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, pear and cher 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly A 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees D 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 

ear; Owner must sell but does not need the money; 

oxboro is a flourishing town, employing eevee 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN, 
Tremont Row, Boston, 


From Two to Three Million Dollars Worth of Cou! 
(ry Real Estate for Sale. 


From Five Hundred to One Thousand 
Estates to Select from. 


Engravings of Property on Exhibition at our 
Boston Otic, : 
GEO. H. CHAPI®: 
NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 
24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON. 
20— Up one flight. 
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THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS AGO. 


Rev. Wm. G. Haskell, of Lowell, Mass. ,— 
an earnest advocate of Woman Suffrage—has 
recently prepared an historical sketch of the 
society over which he is pastor, and after giv- 
ing a copy of the first constitution of the so- 
ciety, he says, “It is not so remarkable a 
document that it requires special mention; 
but for one thing, if no more, it has been in- 
corporated into this sketch. It is but a few 
weeks since one of the religious societies of 
this city granted to women the privilege of 
voice and vote at its meetings. Its action was 
commented on as significant of the trend of 
the times; it wasa public recognition of the 
influence of women in church affairs, and the 
giving her the right to be heard, and to ex- 
press her opinion by vote. 

‘‘But here is a document, thirty-seven years 
old at least, which gave expression to that old 
Universalist sentiment— ‘there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.’ Gal. iii. 28. They 
did not do things by the halves in those days. 
And, although of the two hundred and eighteen 
names appended to that constitution, ninety- 
nine are females, it is believed that there was 
never found to be a disturbance from this rec- 
ognition of Woman Suffrage. ”’ 

Thus, in the city of Lowell, where Lucy Lar- 
com and other intelligent young women 
showed the power of ‘“‘mind among the spin- 
dles”’ in long years agone, there was a practi- 
cal recognition of Woman’s Rights, which it is 
refreshing to lookupon. May the day come 
when all who serve at the loom to weave the 
fabric which makes comfortable so many bod- 
ies, shall also serve at the polls to construct 
that richer fabric of a government which shall 
bless the souls of humanity wherever floats the 
star-spangled banner—the emblem of a free, 


united, and, at last, a true republic. 
yD a Re 
Jersey City, N. J. 





LADIES’ SWIMMING MATCH. 


The ladies’ swimming match, which came 
off at Fort Hamilton Beach, August 31, mo- 
nopolized the attention of the public generally. 
The crowds that gathered on the beach were 
immense, and all the car lines had to put on 
extra cars and supply fresh relays of horses. 
Miss Kate Bennett, Superintendent of the fe- 
male department of the public bath, foot of 
East Eleventh street, and a teacher to her own 
sex of the art of swimming, was manager of 
the whole affair. It was expected that at least 
twenty-four fair swimmers would compete for 
the championship in the grand aquatic con- 
test. The prize for the winner was a gold 
watch and chain. The news of the coming 
event was widely circulated in New York and 
Brooklyn, and everybody was anxious to see 
the mermaids, whom imagination pictured 
as beautiful, disport themselves in the waves. 
The point at which the lady swimmers were 
to enter the water for a trial of skill is a good 
quarter of a mile below the fort, and the dusty 
road leading to the center of attraction was 
thronged with the eager crowd hastening to 
witness the start. Just before the time for 
the race a fleet of yachts and sail-boats were 
collected together off the beach in waiting for 
the spectacle. Unfortunately for the complete 
success of the affair, and to the disappoint- 
ment of many persons, only four young ladies 
were willing to swim, and Miss Bennett was 
not of the number. The reason assigned for 
this was the circulating of a report that Miss 
Lily Eldred, who is popularly believed to be 
without a rival as a lady swimmer, was re- 
ported to be among the contestants, and no 
other young lady was willing to enter the lists 
against her. This was not the fact, but the 
report of her appearance had the effect, it was 
stated, to keep all but the four fearless young 
ladies who swam, out of the water. The 
hames of those who entered were Misses 
Annie Bogenkamp, Kate Hall, Adeline Bo- 
genkamp and Annie Hall. The distance swam 
was 300 yards, and Miss Annie Bogenkamp 
won the gold watch and chain, her time being 
two minutes; Miss Kate Hall came in second. 
Itis said there will be another match with 
more contestants, probably this week. In re- 
sponse to a question by the reporter, Miss Ben- 
net stated that the reason these matches took 
place on Sunday was that it was the only day 
the friends of the fair contestants could leave 
the city to see the performance.—N. Y. Er- 
press. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE BROOK- 
LYN SCANDAL. 


Strangely enough, the scandal has been re- 
garded in some quarters as a ‘‘settler’’ on the 
demand for equal rights and equal burdens for 
women. The whole bearing of the case seems 
to us just the other way. What is the trouble 
in reality, stripped of all side-issues, and 
waiving the question of Mr. Beecher’s guilt ? 
Is it not a social evil, the elements of which 
are that a weak woman has divided her affec- 
tions between her priest and her husband ? 
Is not the “subjection of women” the curse 
that overshadows the whole scene? If this 


scandal teaches anything plainly, it teaches 
the immediate duty of the civil and social ele- 
vation of Woman, the necessity of making her 
the mental and moral peer of her husband and 
his equal in the management of the home and 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| infinitely 
| cares of the home. 


before the law. Take one phase of the mat- | 
ter, to illustrate,—the supposed necessity of 
pastoral visitations, which are notoriously in- 
tended for the women of the church. We do 
not deny that women need them, but they 
need them because they are confined to the 
wearing and eternally belittling 
The visit of a grown man 


| who makes himself at home is a pleasing stim- 





ulant to the wife and a bore to her husband, 
who meets bigger men every day. Women | 
must outgrow this subjection to their narrow 
four walls, and all subjection. The natural 
subjection of one sex to the otheris not half so | 
apparent as that of the black race to the white: 
and we do not believe that it ought any more 


to be made the basis of social and civil dis- 
crimination or favor.—Springfield Republican. 


BEHIND THE AGE. 


'] 





Having the State Medical School in their | 
midst does not seem to have any particularly 
good or subduing effect upon the doctors of 
Iowa City and Johnson County. 
they do not seem yet to have found that this 
world is anything more than a pill, made up at 
their own prescription, nor its people any more 
progressive than their own school of medicine. 
They are fighting women more industriously 
than they are fighting disease and unhealth- 
fulness intelligently. They are afraid of wo- 
men doctors, these masters of medicine in 
breeches. Some time ago, one modern and 
whole man among them indicated his purpose 
to propose the name of Miss Hess, a graduate 
of the medical department of the State Uni- 
versity and a thoroughly read physician, as 
well as a true lady, for membership in the 
Johnson County Medical Society. Forthwith 
an amendment was introduced by the terrified 
sex, providing that ‘the members of this As- 
sociation shall be white male physicians.”’ It 
was adopted, and we suppose the fellows actu- 
ally feel proud of it. At least we presume 
they feel that now, perhaps, Miss Hess can- 
not so easily take from them so much of their 
practice. The action of the Johnson County 
medicine men is in marked contrast with that 
of the Polk County Medical Society. Here 
the Society voluntarily elected Mrs. Dr. Hay, 
(also a graduate of the State University,) to 
its membership—and everybody thought bet- 
ter of our doctors for it. The lady, too, by a 
very successful practice, fully approved the 
wisdom and the decency of their course. The 
‘‘white male physicians’? of this world, those 
of Johnson County particularly included, may 
as well wake up to this one fact now: That 
lady physicians may be kept out of Medical 
Societies, but they cannot be kept out of the 
families who wish to employ them. That is 
one thing the white male physicians cannot 
control. And if these narrow-gauged gentle- 
men do not take too much of their own medi- 
cines some of them will live long enough to 
see over half of the medical practice of the 
country—as women and children require over 
half of that practice—carried on by lady phy- | 
sicians.—M. A. Work in Iowa State Register. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


In turning through some files of old newspa- 
pers, we have been surprised to notice that 
the question as to the propriety of women 
taking a more prominent part in public affairs 
was quite as diligently discussed a century 
ago as it is nowadays. A few extracts which 
we have made will furnish somewhat curious 
illustrations of this. The London Morning 
Post, of April 14, 1780, contains the following 
announcement : 

Casino, No. 43 Great Marlborough Street, 
this evening, the 14th inst., will commence 
the First Sessions of the Female Parliament. 
The debate to be carried on by ladies only, 
and a lady to preside in the chair. Question 
—Is that assertion of Mr. Pope founded in 
justice, which says ‘Every woman is at heart 
a rake ?’ On the Sunday evening a theologi- 
cal question to be discussed. 

In succeeding issues of the paper former | 
reports of the proceedings of this parliament 
in petticoats are published, such as: ‘‘Friday, 
April 21. The speaker having taken the chair, 
it was resolved nem. con. that the assertion of 
Mr. Pope, which says, ‘Every woman is at 
heart a rake,’ is not founded in justice. A 
member presented to the House several peti- 
tions from men milliners, men mantua-makers, 
etc., etc., against a bill entitled, ‘An Act to pre- 
vent men from monopolizing women’s profes- 
sions.’ Resolved, that said bill and said peti- 
tions be considered.”’ 

“Such is the universal rage for public 
speaking,” writes the Morning Post, of May 
20, 1780, “‘that the honorable Mrs. L—, 
possessed of no less than two thousand pounds 
a year, constantly speaks at the Casino Rooms 
on the nights of the ladies’ debates.” 

In the Morning Post, of March 9, 1781, we 
meet with this report: ‘‘Za Belle Assemblée— 
Budget. The opening of the Budget and the 
debate which ensued upon the taxes that were 
proposed by the female Premier, as the ways 
and means for procuring the supplies for the 
present year, afforded such high and uncom- 
mon amusement to the numerous and splendid 
company in the rooms, that a general request 
was made that on the subsequent Friday the 
ladies should resume the consideration of the 
Budget in preference to the question given out 
from the chair. In obedience, therefore, to 
the desire of the public, the ladies mean this 


Leastwise, 











evening to resume the debate on the following 
taxes, riz: 

“1. On old maids and bachelors over a cer- 
tain age 

“2. On men milliners, men mantua-makers, 
men marriage-brokers. 

“3.0 On female foxes, female dragoons, 
female playwrights, and females of all deserip- 
tions who usurp the eccupations of the men 

“4. On monkeys, lap-dogs, butterflies, par- 
rots and puppies, including those of the human 
species. 

“5. On made-up complexions. 

“6. On French dancers, French 
French cooks, French milliners and French 


frizeurs, 


fashion-mongers. ‘ 

“7. On quacks and empirics, including 
those of the State, the Church, and the Bar,” 
etec., ete. 

About this time, too, we find the following 
ingenious problem propounded for the solu- 
tion of a like gathering in ‘‘The Large Hall, 
Cornhill” :—**Which is the happiest period of 
a man’s life: when courting a wife, when mar- 
ried to a wife, or when burying a bad wife ?” 

In 1788 an advertisement appears of the pro- 
posed opening, on March 17, of Rice’s elegant 
rooms (late Hickford'’s), Brewer Street, Gol- 
den Square, for public debates by ladies only. 
The first subject suggested seems quite as com- 
prehensive in the matter of Woman’s Rights 
as the most zealous advocate of them in our 
own day could desire. This is it: **Do not 
the extraordinary abilities of the ladies in the 
present age demand academical honors from 
the universities, a right to vote at elections, 
and to be returned members of Parliament ?”’ 
—The Academy. 
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IDLE WOMEN. 





What impresses us most, in our daily pil- 
grimage, is not Woman’s lack of opportunity 
so much as her indisposition to make the most 
of the opportunities which are hers. This at 
least must be the conviction of any man who 
has ever existed ina New York boarding-house. 
Here he is compelled to receive the impression 
that the chief occupation of the female mind 
is dawdling. Dawdling in each other’s rooms 
after breakfast; gossiping with each other, 
and perhaps scandalizing the absent; dawdling 
down the street an hour or two later; dawdling 
to the dressmaker’s; dawdling at the shops; 
dawdling over the last new novel; dressing 
for dinner; dressing for opera; dressing for 
calls; eating, and talking about eating. When 
these make the entire sum of existence, what 
wonder that daily life loses all dignity, sweet- 
ness and elevation? Is it any wonder that 
women who inhabit boarding-houses year 
after year become utterly given up to a life of 
hopeless idleness ? To the universal herding 
of families under one roof is due the fact that 
so many American women have come to hate 
all domestic care, and to shun, at any cost, the 
rearing of children. 

Occupation, once the joy and crown of 
Woman’s life, has become hateful to her, and 
she loudly proclaims herself a drudge or a slave 
if called upon in the slightest way to under- 
takeit. Schools, libraries, trades, professions, 
and even refined public offices, are open to 
her; everywhere, men demand no patent of 
her but her ability and training to welcome 
her to almost any honorable work. Yet 
louder and louder ascends the feminine wail, 
and dire and more dire is the outcry against 
the despotism of outrageous men, when the 
pervading fact of daily life is that nine out of 
ten are toiling early and late for the women 
who are willing to accept the sacrifice of their 
very lives for liveried carriages and India 
shawls rather than perform one task of useful 
work with their own jeweled hands. And 
this, not because the normal nature of women 
has changed, so much as that false forms of 
life and emulative extravagance have begotten 
in Woman selfishness and idleness. Why is 
it so difficult for the honest and earnest ladies, 
who exhaust their vitality in publicly bemoan- 
ing the sorrows of the ‘‘subject sex,”’ to realize 
that the monster who is in the way of Wo- 
man’s progress is not man, so much as the idle 
women who want somebody else to think for 
them, work for them, do for them, and even 
dress them?—Harper’s Bazar. 





A WIFE’S WEARY WAITING. 


The strange old woman, Mrs. Fander, who 
for many days in day time and night time, and 
in summer and winter weather, stood on a lit- 
tle board at the crossing at the corner of 
Plum and Longworth Streets, looking for her 
husband who never came, is still keeping up 
her vigils. She now, with a handkerchief on 
her head, stands in the doorway of a house on 
Fifth Street, near Park, where she occupies a 
little room and works at mantua-making. 
She glances up and down the street without 
seeing the coming of the one she is looking 
for. The husband is reported to have been 
killed in the Mexican war, and is supposed to 
have been, but the wife hopes that such is not 
true. The poor woman is said to receive at 
regular periods small sums of money through 
the Adams’ Express Company ; from whem,no- 
body can tell. The recipient believes it comes 
from her missing husband, and that in place 
of the money he will arrive some day.—Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. 
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BUSINESS. 


FORTY-SEVENTH 


The new building is erected by the graduates and 


States. 


nology; in Military affairs, to the Adjutant General o 
of Boston; and for special information on the teachir 
Stone. 

The admission of either sex from three to twenty 
attend the same school. 

The front entrance on Boylston Street is reserved 
the second story, where there is sunshine all day. 
Universities for three successive years. 


Street, from 9 to 1, on Wednesdays and Thursdays 





OPrENS SEFrT. 


MILITARY 


CHAT NOY - ALS. SCHOOL, 
BOYLSTON STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTH, BOSTON. 


YEAR, SEPT. 14. 


friends of the achool for ite exclusive use, and is con- 


structed and furnished with a care for health hitherto unknown in any school house of its size in the United 


Parents unacquainted with the standing of Chauncy Hall are referred for its instruction in the Classies 
to the Presidents of Harvard and Boston Universities; in Science, to the Presidentof the Institute of Tech- 


f the State; in Business, to the mercantile community 
vg of girls, to Mra. Mary A. Livermore and Mra, Lacy 


years of age, enables all the children of a family to 


for girls; and they will occupy the southeast room on 
Young lady graduates have entered Cornell or Boston 


All of the Preparatory Department have daily practice in French conversation without extra charge. 
Catalogues containing a detailed account of the management of the school can be obtained at the office 
of this paper, or by addressing the Principals, one of whom will be at the Boston University, No. 20 Beacon 


ia. 32— 





Woman’s Medical College | 
of Pennsylvania. 

North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila. 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. lst, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks, For particu- 
ars address, RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., 
30— DEAN, 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
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CONSUMPTION CURED! 


Wellfleet, May 6, 1874. 
Dr. E. D. Srean.—Dear Sir: It ia with pleasure I 
acknowledge the great benetit L have received from 
the use of your medicine. In December, 1861, I was 
attacked with Bleeding from the Lungs. In June, 
1862, I had another, and a much more severe attack, 
I well retaember the time I got my sister to write to 
Dr. Sexan for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, Lassure you. After giving the med- 
icine a fair trial itentirely cured me. From that time 
to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good, I 
can work as long asthe bestof men. My weightis one 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness. I 
know of no reason why I am not good for thirty years, 
for I have outlived a large number that thought I 
would die fourteen years ago, 
JOHN G. HIGGINS, 


Keene, N. H., Dec. 8, 1873. 
Dn. Seear:—I am very much better. My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite is 
good; have gained ten pounds. 1 have been v 
punctual in taking the medicine. L think 1 shoul 
have been in my grave but for you. My prayers shall 
go up to God that he shall bless you and yours. 








STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making. 
Decaicomania. 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Ini 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &-. 


The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age, 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 
Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


Leet pan le of the United States have been hum- 
bugged with all kinds of patent medicines, quacks avd 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner. The writer of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain case: 

Believing that by cleansing the blood was the onl 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent physicians, I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
left me, my wy + became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared. 
jor = A confident that my Discovery possessed won- 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
all diseases caused from humorsin the blood. Tue de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed from Pennsyl. 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
menced putting them up forsale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S ROOT BITTERS. I was at first backward in 
presenting either myself or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine man, but I am getting 
bravely over that. I have sold thousands of bottles o 
~y Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
——s man, woman and child on the face of the 
civilized globe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vile humors from the system 
Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation 

















Respectfully, MRS. MIRA A, BAKER. 

Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 
Dr. Srean.—/Dear Sir: Last August you sent mea 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the lungs. 
In six weeks he appeared like a new man. He said he 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he had not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and has 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 

a box of medicine, and he will pay on by ays 
ORLANDO HORTON, 


East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 6, 1873. 
Dr. Seear.—Dear Sir: lam thankful that God has 
iven you akill to relieve the afflicted. I am happy in 
the thought that I can do anything towards publishing 
your name to the world. To God be all the glo 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWARREN, 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bev- 

“- Street, cured of consumption. 
ohn Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bl 
ing from the lungs. 

irs. Erving, 36 Appleton Street. 

Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cu of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free ofchar“e, Office, 713 Wash= 
ington Street. Boston. * 2B—24t 


WOLLASTON 
HEATING & VENTILATING CO., 


59 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass., 


Are now prepared to supply the trade with 


DR. PIERCE’S 
Improved Wrought Iron Furnace, 
and NORCROSS’ 











compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when ple were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 
Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood; hence they must reach all 
diseanes by purification and nourlshment. 

No — can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell. Victory upon victory they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are constantly effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lungs, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, strergthening 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the blood 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease 
Fits, Dizziness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
Disease and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters. All such diseases are caused from a bad 
st h and a poi condition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 
early lite, and to delicate fema!es, these strengthening 
Root Bitters are especially recommended. One bot- 
tle will do more toward eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blo 
than all other r dies in exist 

G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
re-keeper 














New Cast Iron Furnace, 


Both of which are constructed on the most approved 
rinciples of Hwt Air Apparatus. They have 
Coon thoroughly tested, and prove to be 


GREAT HEATERS. 


Those who have used them, recommend them in pref- 
erence to any others. They are free from noxious 
gases and dust, have anti-clinker grates, and very 
easily managed. We attach Sprague’s Aute= 
matic Heat Regulator to either furnace when 
desired. This is every way worthy the attention of 
parties who use furnaces. 
Advantages from using this Regulator: 

ist. Gives a more uniform heat than any regulation 
yet devised. 

2d. Saves coal, also the furnace from over heating. 

3d. Ensures au even and healthy ey = 

4th. Saves time and trouble of watching dampers . 


and rs. 
sen. hhalloves from anxiety about irresponsible do- 
estics. 
m6th.- Guarantees a security against fire from over- 
heating. : 
Does its duty faithfully, reliably, accurately. 
bth. Is furnished at a lower "price than other relia- 
ble regulators of heat. 


Alo STOVES, RANGES, ETC. 





THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children, 
Price by mail, @0 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


t or sto per. 

Show this notice 10 JOOOT BITTERS. and sont AUST IN, z AG KS Oo N & Co. 
itute whatever. 

$1.00 por eesti ; six bottles $5.00. 


h of al 
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Woman's Sournal. 


Notice. 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 

Eacn sulmeriber will find the date at which his | 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
Wil) be his receipt. 


— 
Notice. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. 1. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, 
On Fifth Street. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JoumNAL for sale. 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
eox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 


on 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
Sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
@ne who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 





Annual Meeting 
AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
will hold its sixth ANNUAL MEETING for the election 
of officers and the transaction of business, in De- 
TROIT, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 13 and 14, 
at the Opera House, commencing atl0 A.M. Reports 
of auxiliary State Societies during the past year will 
be rendered. 

The following auxiliary State Societies should be 
represented by their accredited delegates, viz: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nols, Missouri, Michigan, lowa, Kansas, California. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure rep- 
resentation by their full quota of delegates, corre- 
sponding in number to the Congressional delegations 
of their respective States; and in every State where 
no such Societies exist, all friends of Woman Suf- 
frage who concur in the objects and methods of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association are respect- 
fully invited to organize in their respective localities. 

The necessity of a radical political reform grows 
every year more evident. o-day our government is 
Republican only in name. In every town, in every 
ward we are controlled by cliques of trading politi- 
clans through the machinery of parties. Our nomi- 
nations are made in caucus by less than five per cent 
of our voters and are ratified at the polls by less than 
one-fourth of our adult citizens. A real political re- 
form must enlist all the virtue, intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the nation in a struggle against vice, and 
ignorance, and selfishness. The whole American 
people must become interested in political questions, 
In Impartial Suffrage irrespective of Sex, lies the 
only salvation of American Liberty. 

Come, then, friends of Equal Rig\ts, to our Annual 
Convention! Help establish Impartial Suffrage, and 
thus check the despotism of monopolies, restore the 
supremacy of morals in public ant private life, and 
redeem the future of the great American Republic. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

JULIA WARD Howe, President. 

Lucy Srone, Chairman Ex. Com, 





WIVES OBEY YOUR HUSBANDS. 

Not very long ago, certain religious newspa- 
pers quoted texts from the Bible to prove that 
it was right to make slaves of men. But they 
never quoted other texts, which showed that 
the enslavement of men was held to be one of 
the highest crimes. As, ‘‘Whoso stealeth a 
man and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hands, he shall surely be put to death.” 

Just so, now. The Congregationalist of Au- 
gust 27, publishes an article of nearly two and 
a haif columns, which is crowded with texts 
from the Bible, to justify the subjection of 
wives. It quotes how Sarah obeyed Abra- 
ham, calling him lord, but fails to quote how 
God charged Abraham—‘‘In all that Sarah 
hath said unto thee, hearken unto her voice!” 

It quotes no one of the great and fundamen- 
tal principles, like the Golden Rule, which set- 
tles at once the question of equal human 
rights. 

St. Paul, who so clearly affirmed that ‘In 
Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
male nor female,’ is made to seem the chief 
apostle of the subjugation of wives. After 
many texts quoted, the Congregationalist says: 

Doubtless it is not thus divinely made the 
duty of the wife to obey the husband simply 
because he is a man and she is a woman: but 
because he is her man, and she is his woman. 

.... Therefore, since itis a priori to be pre- 
sumed to be the proper function of every wo- 
man—whose physical peculiarities, or other 
exceptionalities, may not strongly suggest 
that the common rule will notin her case hold 
aaah sphere herself by becoming the lov- 

g and dutiful wife of some man whose lack 
she fits; it follows that female education, as 
the rule, should hold wifehood ever in view, 
and should shape its special culture toward 
the end of fitting young women physically, 
mentally, spiritually, to be good wives and 
mothers. .. . : 

It is as much against nature to try to traina 
woman to be a man, as it would be to seek to 
wed aman tobe a woman. There is in- 

eed, a certain broad—and now ever broaden- 
ing — plane of thought, study and culture. 
which is entirely common to both sexes, and 
in regard to which tuition and discipline are 
in order for the one equally with the other. 
But beyond that, their natural paths begin to 
diverge. There can be no. objection, of 


course, that a woman should acquire any 
amount of knowledge, considered merely as 
knowledge; but for her to master the speciali- 
ties of the working of a locomotive which she 
will never drive, ete., ete. 

The impertinence which attempts to decide 
for women what knowledge is proper for 
them, is only equaled by the advice that wo- 
men shall sphere themselves, eachto some 
man, to whom she shall be in subjection, sup- 
plying his lack, and serving for life. 

The slaves went free in spite of Biblical 
quotations, and so will Woman. L. &. 


-_———_— —— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND FREE LOVE. 





The question of Impartial Suffrage for wo- 
men is an issue so simple and distinct that it 
ought not to be complicated with any other. 
Monogamy or polygamy, indissoluble mar- 
riage or free divorce, marital fidelity or un- 
bridled licentiousness, have literally nothing 
to do with the question whether one-half of 
all American citizens shall continue to be 
taxed without representation and governed 
without consent, solely because they are wo- 
men, 

And yet, strange to say, the opponents of 
Impartial Suffrage oppose it upon the ground 
that it would lead to license, and would be in- 
jurious to family unity and domestic happi- 
Ness. 

A lady correspondent in Connecticut writes 
as follows: 

Epirors Womas’s Journar.—Is it true 
that the abominable doctrine of free-love is 
one of the fruits of the Suffrage movement ? 
Is it not rather true that the former was 
preached and practiced long before the latter 
was inaugurated? The latter is my idea—the 
former | heard asserted some days since, and 
it made me—well, wrathy. 

Now will you kindly give me the dates of 
the agitation of each question, if convenient, 
(with authority for each) or, if too much 
trouble, tell me where I can find the informa- 
tion? Tenclose stamp for reply, and trust 
that I may get one soon, which shall set my 
mind atrest. Very truly yours, c. M. i. 
Hartford, Ct. 

Woman Suffrage has no more connection 
with Free Love than has Manhood Suffrage. 
One might as well assert that theft and mur- 
der are the fruits of the Suffrage movement, as 
to say that Free Love is a fruit of the Suffrage 
movement. Irregular and licentious relations 
between the sexes have existed in every age 
and country. But they exist more unblush- 
ingly and to a greater extent, just in propor- 
tion as women are degraded and oppressed. 
In barbarous nations, neither men nor women 
greatly respect the purity of marriage, and 
the ideal of this relation, as of every other one, 
advances with the growth of civilization. 

If the subjection of wives were a necessary 
incident of marriage, and if all women were 
compelled to marry, then the recognition of 
Woman’s equal legal and political rights 
might conflict with marriage. But inasmuch 
as one principal object of the recognition of 
marriage by the State is to protect the rights 
of the parties, there is every reason to suppose 
that legislation will be far more efficient in 
its care for the domestic interests when both 
parties are represented, and when women 
are themselves in part the lawmakers. Since 
Free Love, as it is called, would be, practi- 
cally, freedom of unworthy men to leave their 
wives and children to starve, while.it could 
not give similar freedom to mothers to leave 
their children, there is no danger that women 
will ever favor sucha system. Indeed Wo- 
man Suffrage may be best defined as the di- 
rect representation of the domestic interests 
in Government. 

Free Love seems to have been publicly ad- 
vocated, as a theory, by the Anabaptists of 
Munster and other religious fanatics, during 
the Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, long before Suffrage, either for men 
or women, became a subject of discussion. 

Woman Suffrage, as a distinct question, 
seems to have originated in England about a 
hundred years ago, but has attained greater 
prominence during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. It was first publicly discussed in the 
United States by the Boston Lyceum in 1830. 
The first Suffrage Convention was held in 
Ohio about the year 1846. In 1850 the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted by a Woman's 
Rights Convention in Worcester, Mass. : 


Resolved, That while we would not under- 
value other methods, the Right of Suffrage for 
women is, in our opinion, the corner stone of 





this enterprise, since we do not seek to pro- 
tect Woman, but rather to place her in a po- 
sition to protect herself. 

The first discussion of Woman Suffrage in 
the United States Senate, as a practical politi- 
cal question, took place in 1867. Only seven 
Senators voted in its favor. It was again dis- 
cussed in the Senate last summer, and received 
the votes of a majority of the Republican 
Senators. 

We end, as we began, by saying that Free 
Love has no more to do with the equal politi- 
cal rights of women, than it has to do with the 
equal political rights of men. H. B. B. 


oa 





BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The first regular meeting of the School Com- 
mittee for the school year was held last Tues- 
day evening. A Convention having been ap- 
pointed with the Board of Aldermen, for the 
purpose of filling vacancies in the School Com- 
mittee from Wards 6, 9, 11, and 14, that mat- 





ter was first taken up. 





His Honor, Mayor Cobb, presided over the 
Convention, and read an opinion of the City 
Solicitor, to the effect that the number of votes 
necesssry to a legal election, as the Board is 
now constituted, is sixty-two. The balloting 
was then entered upon with the following re- 
sult: 

First ballot, Abbie W. May, 43; J. Baxter 
Upham, 13; George L. Ruffin, 3; scattering, 5; 

Second ballot, Abbie W. May, 42; J. Bax- 
ter Upham, 22; George L. Ruffin, 5; scatter- 
ing, 4. 

There being no election, Mr. Washburn 
moved that the matter be postponed two 
weeks. Mr. Chapin moved to amend by post- 
poning to the regular meeting in October. 
The amendment prevailed, 45 to 34, and the 
business was so disposed of. The Convention 
was then dissolved. 

This failure to elect, is exactly what we 
predicted last week. But the fact that Miss 
May received more than two-thirds of all the 
votes cast upon the first ballot, shows that 
the School Committee begin to appreciate the 
gravity of the situation they occupy,as factious 
opponents of public opinion. H. B. B. 


—<=— -— - 


THE SISTERS SMITH TRIUMPHANT. 


Epirors Woman's Journat:—In your last 
issue we gave you the preface to our expected 
trial about the unlawful seizure of our mead- 
ow land, which was held last Friday before 
an upright Justice of the Peace, in South 
Glastonbury, two miles below us. 

A long and tedious day we had of it, ow- 
ing to the quibbles of the Glastonbury law- 
yer, Mr.G. We had to sit before the judge 
from 10 a. mM. to 8 vp. M., with a half hour’s 
intermission. But we had a capital lawyer, 
Mr. C., of Hartford, who left no stone un- 
turned te bring out the iniquity of the case, 
and he declared in his plea that it was more 
outrageous than he thought it possible before 
the trial. We had most excellent testimony 
concerning our personal property, by Mrs. 
K., who happened to be present when the Col- 
lector calléd, and who heard all we said. But 
he denied every word of it. We could never 
have believed that he would have testified un- 
der oath in that way, though assured of it by 
a neighbor, some weeks ago, who was well ac- 
quainted with him. 

We should like much to send you a synopsis 
of the pleas on both sides. If we could only 
have had our friend, Miss Burr, of Hartford, 
with us, she would have given an excellent re- 
port. Our lawyer showed clearly how they 
had made out the costs by consulting together 
beforehand, measuring in a straight line eigh- 
ty rods in length, which took less than a half 
hour, taking the width by hearsay, charging 
$6.50, and for the deed to the bad neighbor, 
Mr. G., the lawyer, was allowed $3.25, and 
the other unlawful charges the Collector could 
not exactly account for; but it was no matter, 
women were to pay all the items of cost, 
amounting to nearly $30 upon a tax of less 
than $50. 

We could hardly put up with the unneces- 
sary questions of Mr. G., the adverse lawyer, 
and had not our counsel told us we must do so 
we would not have answered him at all; we 
said we were afraid we should make him ‘‘hol- 
ler” as he did before the selectmen. His plea 
was nothing to the point, chiefly a tirade 
against us personally, saying that we had giv- 
en in false testimony and he could prove it, 
and that we had run out all over the country 
against the town, and had much injured it. 
We had also, to get fame, set ourselves up 
above everybody, but we should never live to 
see our cause succeed. 

When the trial was over he roundly 
threatened us that it would cause us much 
more trouble and cost to pay our tax than to put 
up with this case and pay the present taxes 
and costs that had accrued. Our lawyer told 
him that if they managed matters so entirely 
contrary to law, he thought our property 
could not be taken atall. Mr. C. said that as 
the suit must be brought for trespass, the 
damages could only be nominal. But we did 
not take it up for damages, but for princi- 
ple. 

The Justice decided in our favor, giving ten 
dollars damages and the costs, which, unless 
the selectmen have countenanced these unlaw- 
ful proceedings, the Collector must pay. 

Mr. G. thought they should appeal the case. 
If they do we cannot think they will ever let 
it come before the Hartford Courts and allow 
the whole iniquity to be brought to light. If 
they do not, the land so unlawfully attached 
is ours again, as the late decision takes it out 
of the hand of the enemy. We are very glad 
that some of the people of this town have had 
such a fine chance to learn what usage we 
have received from our native town, and we 
think, when the truth is spread, our old friends 
will prove as true as ever. 

Assy H. Smit anp Sister. 

Glastonbury, Sept. 7. 

P. S. We have just heard that the case is 
appealed to the Gourt in Hartford, which be- 
gins its session to-morrow. We do not be- 
lieve that such iniquity will ever come to trial. 
It is probably done to keep it over a year in 
court, in order to give our bad neighbor a 
chance to get his deed recorded, and to annoy 
us, J. ann A. §, 





THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Wo- 
maN Surrrace Association, which will take 
place in Detroit, Oct. 13 and 14, in accordance 
with the Call at the head of our columns, will 
be an occasion of very great importance. A 
full attendance of the friends of Suffrage from 
all parts of the country is earnestly desired. 

Let the various State and Local Societies 
take immediate steps to secure full delegations, 
corresponding in number with their Congres- 
sional delegates. Where no such Societies ex- 
ist, let individual friends of Suffrage come 
and represent themselves. Business of the ut- 
most importance will be transacted, and plans 
of work must be matured for the coming year. 
There is no time to be lost; immediate action 
is necessary. 

Notwithstanding the scarcity of money and 
the political apathy which everywhere pre- 
vails, let the friends of reform rally to the sup- 
port of Impartial Suffrage for women, fully 
aware that the establishment of Equal Rights 
for All is essential to the highest interests of 
civilized society. 


IOWA WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


No report of the proceedings of the Iowa 
Woman Suffrage Convention has yet reached 
us. We hope to give our readers full partic- 
ulars next week. Our own contribution was 
the following letter, and it advises a method 
of action which, in our judgment, will be 
found indispensable to success. 

To Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, Ch’'m Ex. Com. : 
Boston, Sept. 7, 1874. 

Dear Frienp:—In behalf of the Woman 
Suffragists of New England, we desire to con- 
gratulate you upon the progressive attitude of 
your State on the great question of Equal 
Rights for Woman. The changes recently 
made in your laws relative to married women, 
place Iowa, in this respect, alongside of Kan- 
sas in advance of all other States, not only of 
America, but of the world. The general in- 
telligence of your people has already establish- 
ed Co-education of the sexes in your schools, 
Colleges and State University. The equality 
of social conditions, which so widely prevails, 
and the absence of any considerable degraded 
class, give you a fair field for carrying out the 
great experiment of democratic institutions. 

It is, therefore, with sincere pleasure that 
we have noted the timely action of your last 
Legislature, in taking steps to submit the ques- 
tion of Impartial Suffrage to the qualified 
voters of your State, and we rejoice that the 
Republican party of Iowa, at its recent Con- 
vention, have commended and ratified that 
action. 

But one further step remains to be taken in 
order to ensure success. A brief, forcible state- 
ment, showing the rightfulness and expediency of 
extending Suffrage to women, should laced in 
the hands of every voter in your State. This is a 
work of time, and can only be done by imme- 
diate and thorough organization. we fail 
of success in Michigan, this fall, it will be sole- 
ly for want of time and money to do this neces- 
sary preliminary work. 

Now is your golden opportunity. Do not 
wait for the action of the next Legislature, but 
move atonce. Take steps to create a corres- 
ponding Committee in every county, for the 
systematic circulation of tracts and newspa- 
pers. 

For this purpose we respectfully tender you 
the use of our stereotyped plates and printing 
facilities without charge. For $4.00 per thou- 
sand, or even less, we can supply you in large 
quantities with the arguments of Geo. Wm. 
Curtis, Senator Washburn, T. W. Higginson, 
Geo. F. Hoar, John Stuart Mill, Mary F. East- 
man, and others. 

Hoping that your Convention will realize the 
imperative necessity, and provide the means 
of immediate faithful, systematic work, we 
remain, dear friend, yours very truly, 

Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. BLackweE.t. 








CHEMILOONS. 


Itis plain that this word is not to enter the 
field of literature unchallenged. A corres- 
pondent of the Journa laments its existence, 
in periods of classic English, tries to convert 
it into bas chausse chemise, and even regrets 
that smock-breeches did not appear in its 
stead. From Denver, Colorado, comes a postal 
card with these lines, ‘There is mnch in a 
name, and Dr. A—— and I have racked our 
brains to find a substitute for ‘chemiloon.’ 
We could not wear anything with such a dread- 
ful designation. She is delighted with tout-en- 
semble ; I prefer the less airy ‘‘altogether.’’ Is 
not that an improvement ?”’ 

There must be a brief explanation, or wo- 
men, far and near, will continue to tax their 
wits for a more acceptable term, and will de- 
vise a thousand substitutes in vain. For the 
word shimmerloon the committee are not re- 
sponsible. It exists in spite of them, and has 
shown a vitality which they are too wise to 
contend against. A scene in one of the old mir- 
acle plays on the Creation, opens with this di- 
rection, ‘‘Adam crosses the stage, going to be 
created.”” So the word Shimmerloon crossed 
our stage repeatedly, and became well known 
to us, before the garment it represents had 
taken shape in cotton cloth. Whence it came 
we knew not: and if it denoted any actual 
creations of the past our most eager enquiries 
failed to discover them. But we divined 
what a shimmerloon would be, and believed 
in it as a possibility, till faith gave place to 
sight. 

When two ladies of the Committee appear- 
ed, on one of our exhibition afternoons, and 
with an air of serene triumph, unrolled a new 
garment which they had labored over for many 
days, imagining, shaping and improving it, 


$$ 
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was revealed to us in its perfection, we stared, 
gazed into each other’s eyes and exclaimed, 
“It isthe shimmerloon!’’ ‘Behold what I 
have made!" said one; *‘I have evolved it out 
of my inner consciousness, and it proves to be 
the embodiment of our dreams.” “Christen 
it,"’ saidanother. ‘I have brought its name 
with it,’’ was the reply, and she gave us an ap- 
propriate and musical word, which none of us 
can now recall. Its faultless Italian perished as 
soon as uttered. But the name that had been 
floating about vaguely in space, waiting for 
an object to appear upon which it could fasten. 
seized and appropriated the new invention at 
a glance. No one spoke of it by a different 
title, no one remembered any other; it wag 
and ever will be the chemiloon. A change of 
spelling was the most its helpless maker could 
effect; and this was only an attempt to ally 
the strange term with familiar designations of 
the past. 

Such is the history of the. word, as far as 
known to us. But itis not altogether friend- 
less; the Committee have learned to like it, 
and it even hasits ardent admirers. You shall 
hear what a distinguished clergyman and lec- 
turer, who has just brought home from Edin- 
burgh a package of flannel chemiloons, in 
obedience to directions from his dress-reform- 
ing wife, writes concerning this abused appel- 
lation. ‘I rejoice that the good cause has 
been going on from glory to glory; and I sin- 
cerely congratulate you on the last achieve- 
ment, which has enriched the English lan- 
guage with a new and exquisite word. How 
much literature will owe to the struggle for 
emancipation from corsets and tyranny! 
While I, in my prosaic way, was bringing the- 
thing across the sea, you were idealizing it, 
and wedding it to sweet sounds and syllables 
forever. Poet, lover, philosopher, all will 
weave into dream, vow and history this word. 
In future years the sighing serenader shall 
sing: 

“Wake, dearest,wake! Love lifts to thee its tune; 
The earth is listening ‘neath the shimmering moon; 


Arise, and don the snowy shimmerloon! 
Thus shall the ballad-maker write: 


“Oh, Maggie was a bonnie lass! 
Too fair to die so soon; 

Soft was her step sees the grass, 
And white her shimmerloon. 


“All vainly may young Edwin pine, 
In vain implore love’s boon, 

No more he’ll see on Monday’s line 
Her vestal shimmerloon. 


“Yes, Swinburne will leap for joy when he 
hears this word; Joaquin Miller will tellus 
of his shimmerloonless beauties; and I,—ah,, 
that I were another Hood; then the song of 
the shimmerloon should be my master-piece.”’ 

The wise man does not struggle with des- 
tiny; he accepts and utilizes it. If the word 
persists in living, if a poet can thus rhapso- 
dize over it, and commend it to our masters of 
melody, surely we shall have to tolerate its 
existence. In time it must fall pleasantly 
upon the ears of women, for it will prove it- 
self the fore-ordained title of the most com- 
fortable, light and simple article in their whole 
attire. A. G. W. 





A JOKE AND ADVERTISEMENT. 


We are told by the Woman’s Journat that 
Woman Suffrage was established as a joke in 
Wyoming Territory, and as an advertisement 
of that hyperborean territory. We are fur- 
ther asked to make this announcement public, 
which we cheerfully do.—Allegan Journal. 

Itis almost needless to say that we have 
made no such request as the editor of the 
Allegan Journal asserts. We have asked him 
to publish the testimony of Governor Camp- 
bell, Judge Kingman, and other leading citi- 
zens of Wyoming certifying the beneficial 
results of Woman Suffrage, but he declines to 
do so. 





ERRATUM. 


In the fourth verse of the poem ‘Ruins and 
Roses”’ in our last issue, for the line 


In unmoved fidelity, 
read ! 
Is unvowed fidelity. 








MICHIGAN ITEMS. 


Mrs. Margaret Tallman, aged 114 years, 
died in East Saginaw on the 26th August. 


Thursday evening Rey. H. C. Peck spoke 
in favor of giving women the ballot, before the 
Methodist Conference, at Allegan. 


Bishop Simpson, a warm friend of Woman 
Suffrage, was to preside at the meeting of the 
Western Michigan Conference at Kalamazoo, 
Sept. 9. 

Rey. Mr. Nield, of Hopkins, delivered * 
lecture in opposition to Woman Suffrage 4t 
the Congregational Church in this village last 
evening toa select and intelligent auditory- 
wae attendance was not large.—Allegan Jour- 
nal, 

A woman writes to the Traverse Bay Ea- 
gle in favor of Suffrage, and thus concludes: 
One word more and I have done. By the 
Judge of all the earth, Woman has been de- 
clared a “help meet’’—the very term implies 
equality—and who shall gainsay the author!- 
ty ? 

At the recent session of the Albion District 
M. E. Conference, held at Jackson, Mrs. 
Mary C. Lathrop was granted license to 
preach, also the license to Mrs. Mary E. Mc- 
Alister, granted a year ago, was again re 
newed. 

Prof. Moses Coit Tyler has resigned his » 
sition as literary editor of the Christian Union, 





but saying never a word of their work till it 


and has accepted an invitation to return t0 
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his former professorship in the University of 
Michigan. He will enter upon his duties with 
roaching term. 
arty oil delivered last week before 
the Lansing Teachers” Institute at the Central 
M. E. church upon “School-room Recrea- 
tions,” by Mrs. Kate Brearly Ford, well- 
known as Principal of the High School four 


years ago. , 

Miss Hindman spoke at Saline Monday even- 
ing; in this city Tuesday evening, and Wed- 
nesday evening at Ann Arbor. She has the 
highest recommendations from Bishop Simp- 
son and also Judge White, of Pennsylvania. 
Her home is Pittsburg, Pa., where she is held 
in high esteem, having been one of the promi- 
nent educators of that city.— } psilanti Commer- 
cial. : 

We have just received from the Executive 
Committee a copy in pamphlet form of the pro- 
ceedings of the State Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention last May. It comprises forty-two 

ages, is very neatly printed, and, besides the 
Parliamentary transactions, it contains the 
letters which were written to the Committee, 
the Convention, and Mrs. Stone, by eminent 
men and women in the State and abroad.— 


Lansing Republican. 
Mrs. Rhoda Munger, a PawPaw corespondent 
of the Detroit Tribune, refers to the editor of 


the Owosso Press as follows: 

It may be that Mrs. Church is conscientious 
in all she says, but she certainly does not 
practice what she preaches, and as 1 am not 
yet converted to her “theory,” shall continue 
to follow her example by trying to exert an 
influence outside of the kitchen sphere. 


The Detroit Medical College has refused to 
admit women, because the faculty believe 
that the medical art and science cannot be 
studied by men and women together in com- 
mon classes, without doing violence to modesty 
and decorum, and the college is pecuniarily 
unable to make alterations necessary to fur- 
nish separate instruction. 


The Woman’s State Temperance Record is 
the title of anew paper, the first copy of which 
is before us. It is a neatly printed, well ed- 
ited, eight-page sheet; devoted to the interests 
of temperance, and*managed by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Michigan. It 
will, for the present, be published semi-month- 
ly, but sogn, itis hoped, weekly. Subscription 
price for 26 numbers, $1. 


That ‘‘justice should be done though the 
heavens fall,”’ the Coldwater Republican thinks 
is ‘‘an admirable position for an_ intelli- 
gent journal” to take! That paper also 
says that “tthe women can’t plead injustice or 
wrong done,’’ but it does not say the same 
astomen. See Compiled Laws of 1871, chap. 
cli, and most of the passages referred to in 
the index under the head of ‘‘women,”’ ‘‘fe- 
males,” ‘‘wife,’’ etc. The laws read one way 
for men and another way for women.—Lan- 
sing Republican. 

The Escanaba Tribune, the editor of which 
is opposed to Woman Suffrage, speaks thus 
of Mrs. Hazlett’s address at that place last 
week: 

‘Mrs. Adelle Hazlett delivered her lecture 
on this subject at Eliott’s Hall, Thursday 
evening, to alarge and well-behaved audience, 
and presented her side of the story in an able 
manner, more so, in fact, than any speaker, 
either male or female, that we have ever had 
the pleasure of listening to. As a public 
speaker, Mrs. H. has few equals among her 
sex, and she evidently feels deeply upon this 
subject, and never fails to make the most of 
it. Whether she made many converts to her 
doctrine while here we are unable to state. 


The Board of State Visitors of Michigan 
University—Rev. J. H. McCarty, D. D., 
Chairman—in their annual report to the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, say: 
“Since the day when our University was 
thrown open to women the number has steadi- 
ly increased. In 1870-1 it was 37; in 1871-2, 
64; in 1872-3, 88; at present there are 92; 
distributed as follows: Academical, 52; medi- 
cine, 35: law, 5. From all the testimony we 
ean gather, the presence of lady students is 
most wholesome, while their proficiency is re- 
markable. They are, by the concurrent tes- 
timony of the faculty, the equals of the male 
students in all respects. We are of the opin- 
ion that the feasibility of the co-education of 
the sexes is placed beyond even a question. 
It is no longer an experiment.” 


At the recent laying of the corner-stone of 
Hillsdale College, ex-President Fairfield stated 
that the lady was present to whom he gave 
the first classical diploma, awarded in 1852, 
by the Michigan Central College. It was 
Mrs. W. H. Perrine, whose husband gradu- 
ated the next year. President Fairfield said 
that Hillsdale College in its beginning admit- 
ted ladies and gentlemen within its walls upon 
the same footing. When a Senator in the 
State Legislature in 1858, he had the honor, as 
a member of the Committee on Education, to 
report in favor of granting a petition to ad- 
mit ladies to the Michigan University, and 
was one of two members of the Senate of 32 
men, to vote in favor of adopting that report. 
The admission of ladies to the University upon 
the same footing with men, shows the progress 
made in Michigan in fourteen years.—Lan- 
sing Republican, 


Miss Hindman lectured at Rawsonville last 
Redon en» evening, to a large audience, who 
were highly pleased with her effort. They 
proposed to organize this evening, with C. Y. 
Cook as President. Thursday evening she 
had a full house at Belleville, where an organ- 
ization was effected, consisting of thirty-five 
members, embracing the best and most influ- 
ential citizens of the place. President, Thomas 
Quirk (brother of D. L. Quirk, of this city); 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Woodby Clark and Mrs. 
Dr. Thorton; Secretary, Mr. T. M: Cody; 
Treasurer, Mr George Elwell. Last evening 
she was announced to speak at Stony Creek, 
and to-night in J. Webster Child’s neighbor 
hood. Arrangments are being perfected to re- 
tain her setvices in the country about three 
weeks, up to the time of the Michigan Confer- 
ence, an/l a few days afterwards. At the close 
of her canvass, a County Convention is pro- 
posed, at Ann Arbor.—Y'psilanti Cnmmercial. 





A pretty conclusive evidence that some at 
least, of the lady graduates of our State Uni- 
versity are not to be added to the strength of 
statistics in favor of invalidism, is found in a 
recent graduate now living in Connecticut. 
She began her studies at Ann Arbor two years 
since. Her vacations were spent in preparing 
one part in a series of grammars. She grad- 
uated first in her class, and to prove that she 
has come forth from the trying ordeal of close 
study, in the dissecting room, and of clinics, 
unscathed in physical vigor, it is only nec- 
essary to speak of one of the deeds performed 
by her a few weeks since. She wentto a 
pasture, yoked the oxen, hitched them to a 
cart, and drew two loads of earth, loading 
and unloading the same—disposing of it, as it 
would Le well for many to do whose out- 
houses have become a auisance. It is said 
that she is not an unsexed monster either, but 
a refined and accomplished woman.—Roches- 
ter Era. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETING IN BENTON 
HARBOR. 

Saturday night last, a good audience was 
present at Preston's Hall, St. Joseph, to listen 
to an address on the subject of Woman Suf- 
frage by Miss Hindman of Tl ittsburg. The 
meeting was called to order by Mr. Alphonse, 
and on motion, C. B. Potter, Esq., took the 
chair. G. 8S. Pain was chosen Recording Sec- 
retary. Motions were then put and carried 
to form a permanent organization, and the 
following sinew were chosen: Hon. Warren 
Chapman, President; N. A. Hamilton, and 
Mrs. B. F. King, Vice-Presidents; Mrs. 
Whittlesey Collins, Treasurer; Mrs. E. A. 
Abbott, Corresponding Secretary. Miss Hind- 
man was then introduced and addressed the 
meeting at length. A vote of thanks was 
passed for her interesting remarks, and the 
Constitution for a Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion read. The initial steps were then taken 
to support it by obtaining a number of signa- 
tures, after which the meeting adjourned.— 
Benton Harbor Palladinm. 


The Schoolcraft Dispatch and Newe says: 


As several of the ladies of this place have 
signified their intention to be present and vote 
at the district meeting to be held on Monday 
next, we copy a portion of the school law and 
note to the same for the benefit of all who 
may not be posted with regard to the subject, 
and we hope that as many of the ladies as can, 
will improve the opportunity thus afforded 
them. School Law, see 145. ‘Every person 
of the age of twenty-one years, who has pro- 
perty liable to assessment for school taxes in 
any school district, and has been a resident 
therein three months preceding any district 
meeting, shall be a qualified voter in said 
meeting.’’ The note to the foregoing states 
that every such person above described, of 
whatever nation, color, or sex, is not only a 
qualified voter, but eligible to any district 
office. As there are three vacancies in the 
school board to be filled, it is the imperative 
duty of every one interested in the welfare 
and prosperity of the school] to be present and 
see toit that the best interests of the school 
are secured, 


The Fremont Times says: 

Mrs. Hazlett has invited Hon. D. C. Leach, 
editor of the Grand Traverse Herald to dis- 
cuss the question of Female Suffrage, but he 
declines. Mr. L, has a good reputation as a 
speaker, and we are sorry he did not accept 
the invitation to give the reasons for his hope. 
The opponants of this measure appear to be 
afraid to meet tke issue. We do not blame 
the able editor for refusing to meet the bril- 
liant orator. The policy now is to avoid dis- 
cussion, which is a new thing in politics. A 
discussion would strengthen the cause of Fe- 
male Suffrage, and everybody knows it. We 
wouldn’t wonder if an editor up in Mecosta 
County could be induced to give Mrs. Hazlett 
a hearing. He appears to have considerable 
“sand in him.’’ 

Trot out the Hon. Mecosta, editor; we will 
guarantee Mrs. Hazlett will be ready to meet 
him at any time and place within the State 
that may be named, if reasonable notice be 
given that she may avoid missing appoint- 
ments already made. But if after one en- 
counter with Mrs. H. the “sand in him’’ is 
not pretty effectually disposed off, we are 
muck mistaken.—Tvaverse Bay Eagle. 


We advocate the measure on the broad prin- 
ciples of justice and right, of equality for all, 
before the law, under the law, and in making 
law. We advocate it on the principle that 
Woman has as much, and the same natural, 
inborn, inherent right to vote and help make 
the laws which govern her, that man has. 
There are many minor arguments that can be 
made, but these are the principal and funda- 
mental ones. If, through the enlarged oppor- 
tunities for Woman that Woman Suffrage 
would give, one of the results should be to 
give both men and women a clearer knowl- 
edge of each other’s dispositions, turn of mind 
and desires in life, thus enabling them to 
choose life partners more intelligently and 
rationally, then it will be far better for both 
sexes, far better for society, an4 far better for 
the sacredness, purity and stability of the fam- 
ily, considered as one of God’s institutions. 
But to sum up this phase of the case, the wo- 
men of the land are fully as much interested 
in the sacredness and the permanence of fam- 
ily relations, and the purity of the household, 
as men are; and we think in view of that fact, 
and in view of its justice and equity, that 
there is safety for them and us in giving them 
the ballot.—Monroe Commercial. 


NOBLE WOMEN IN YPSILANTI. 

We notice that the women of this city are 
in advance of some places. They dare to be 
and do. They have succeeded beyond all 
precedent in maintaining a library association, 
and when the men utterly failed. In the 
churches they successfully maintain mission- 
ary organizations, far surpassing the men. 
A temperance organization is maintained, and 
last Thursday they had the audacity to meet 
in the M. E. Church, speechify, and elect 
officers. Women of Ypsilanti, how dare you 
meet, talk, and pass resolutions? ‘*We mar- 
vel at you.’? Absolutely leave your babies! 
We know one woman who left hers. Well, 
this is a strange age, when women will hold 
public meetings, and lecture, and do business, 
as well, if not better, than men, and even 
want to vote, in spite of those ungallant men 
who seek to turn St. Paulagainst them. And 
women conduct library associations and tem- 
perance organizations, and hold public festi- 
vals. Father Partington might well exclaim, 
‘What is the world coming to!’” The Phar- 





isees say that such women shall not vote. 
Well, “The mills of God grind slowly, but 
exceeding fine.”’ 


ACTION AND REACTION, 

In 1867 Kansas voted on the question of 
Woman Suffrage. At that time the subject 
was unpopular and repulsive. The population 
of Kansas was composed of two distinct ele- 
ments: First, Northern Abolition Republi- 
cans, who resemble, as a class, the people of 
Michigan. Second, the border-ruffian, rene- 
gade rebel Democrats, who were opposed upon 
general principals toevery thing reformatory. 
The Suffrage campaign commenced in early 
spring and until July, seemed to be gaining 
ground, but during July and August a reac- 
tion came and the opposition were rampant 
in their papers with just such articles as we 
see to day in the Michigan Democratic and 
Catholic journals. [We regret that the Cath- 
olics as a class are opposed to this measure, 
and only mention it as the strongest argu- 
ment we can give aca‘nst the belief that Wo- 
man Suffrage would throw the balance of pow- 
er into Catholic control.] In September and 
October another reaction came and the world 
was astonished to find that one-third of all the 
men of Kansas had voted for Woman Suf- 
frage. In view of these facts we shall not be 
surprised to a such a grand uprising of 
the people of Michigan before November.— 
Benton Harbor Palladium. 


The Grand Haven Jerald describes the fol- 
lowing scene in the Democratic County Con- 
vention on the 5th inst. : 


For a tourth delegate Col. Ferry was named, 
which raised a breeze at once. I. V. Harris 
was also named. J. O. Doesburg declared 
that they did not want the Colonel, as he was a 
Woman Suffrage man. The Colonel had asked 
his delegation to propose his name. He an- 
swered by asking, if the Colonel were sent to 
the State Convention, would he use his influence 
against introducing any Woman Suffrage non- 
sense into the State platform? He would not 
come out like a man and say No. He wanted 
no such man. More than that, “he went 
back on us two years ago.”’ (This was a 
pretty good hit, considering the fact that the 
Colonel stood firm, almost the only man in Ot- 
tawa County, while Doesburg sold himself with 
the balance of the party to the soreheaded 
Cincinnati crew.) he Chairman thought it 
was bad policy torake up old sores, and asked 
that Colonel Ferry’s name be substituted in 
place of his own by sending the Colonel to the 
State Convention. Doesburg stuck to his 
point like the unwashed, unterrified democrat 
(?) he is, and declared the Colonel would never 
represent them, and he won't. I. V. Harris 
was nominated instead, although he protested 
he had not time to go. But the Convention 
evidently thought if he found time to attend 
Republican Convention, he ought to be will- 
ing to sacrifice something for the faithful. 
Of course Mr. Harris will go. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Congregationalist solemnly announces 
that ‘‘Christianity reaffirms the sex distine- 
tion.”” Does anybody doubt or deny the sex 
distinction ? 

The election in Wyoming Territory has re- 
sulted in the success of the Democratic ticket. 
Delegate Steele was re-elected by double the 
majority he received two years ago. 

There wasn’t anything so very absurd about 
Tony Lumpkin’s remark about his aunt’s being 
a Justice of the Peace. Back in the reign of 
George I., the beautiful Molly Lepell, maid-of- 
honor, was a cornet of horse. 

William S. Robinson (‘‘Warrington’’) has 
left Ragatz for Scotland, and had engaged his 
passage home on the Saragossa on the first of 
October, but, in consequence of news from 
this side, may come home a week or two soon- 
er. 


We are glad to see that a large number of 
the best citizens in Hon. G. F. Hoar’s district 
have prevailed upon him to reconsider his 
decision to retire from Congressional life at 
the end of his present term. The loss of the 
services of such a man would be felt beyond the 
limits of his district. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sep. 3.—The Woman’s 
State Temperance Convention adopted strin- 
gent resolutions indorsing the Woman’s move- 
ment; requesting ministers to preach at least 
one sermon for Temperance before election, 
and opposing any man for the Legislature who 
does not support Temperance. 

The report (happily unfounded) of the 
hopeless condition of the health of our friend 
Mrs. Burleigh, which has gone the rounds of 
the newspapers was sent to us marked, and 
was therefore reprinted. We regret having 
been thus imposed upon, but rejoice in the 
contradiction made this week by our friend 
herself. 

Two of our cotemporaries, the N. Y. Herald 
and N.Y. Evening Post, are engaged in a desper- 
ate wrestle with each other, and with the in- 
trinsic difficulties of a most formidable social 
problem. The question is to decide in the 
first place whether women are most in danger 
from the wickedness of ministers, or ministers 
from the wickedness of women. 


At the election in Cincinnati on the new 
Constitution, in some of the wards large bands 
of ladies appeared at the polls and worked 
resolutely against ‘‘License.’’ The indirect 
political power which women already pos- 
sess is strikingly illustrated by the success of 
the anti-license clause, while the new consti- 
tution itself was overwhelmingly defeated. 


One of the women who have lately received 
a partial medical education in the University 
of Edinburgh writes to the Scotsman from 
Yeddo, where she is training a class of Japa- 
neese women in obstetrics, which in that and 
other Oriental countries is deemed the province 


of women alone. She says they are apt and 
| attentive students, but absolutely ignorant of 
| anatomy and physiology. 


| It is rumored that another effort will be 
| made to elect Miss Peabody and Miss May to 
| seats in the School Committee chamber, at 
| the convention of that body with the Board 
| of Aldermen on Tuesday night, Sept. 14; for 

the purpose of filling vacancies on the Com- 

mittee. The decision at that time will doubt- 
| less settle the question for the current year. 


How completely women are ignored as citi- 
| zens is evidenced by the following sentence in 
an editoral of the Christian Register, a news- 
| paper friendly to Woman Suffrage. ‘In this 

land of universal suffrage all our citizens must 
| be educated, as a measure of self-preserva- 
tion." So far from this being a land of uni- 
versal suffrage more than one-half of its adult 


citizens are governed without consent, 


At the recent Prohibition Convention in To- 
ledo, Ohio, the Woman Suffrage principles of 
the Prohibition party were again empha- 
sized. Mr. Francis Granger received the unani- 
mous nomination as candidate for Congress. 
Mr. Granger is a very earnest Woman Suf- 
fragist, and a man well calculated to honor 
the party who have selected him as their stand- 
ard-bearer. It isa good sign of the times that 
the nominees for Congress of two of the polit- 
ical parties are men of pronounced Woman 
Suffrage principles, the complete triumph of 
which is but a question of time. 


The first boarding-school for Hindoo young 
ladies’ was opened in Calcutta the 17th of No- 
vember, with thirteen pupils. In the direction 
of the school, absolute religious neutrality is 
observed. The aim of the school is to give 
thorough instruction, either in English or the 
language of the country, in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, natural history, physiology, grammar, 
history, and needle-work. Miss Akroyd, its 
founder, has offered her services gratuitously, 
as directress for the first year. The young Prin- 
cess of Jangore has recently opened a Sanscrit 
school, in a building constructed for the pur- 
pose, near her palace. The Viceroy of India 
stated, in his speech at Allahabad, that there 
are now about five hundred girls’ schools in 
the Western Provinces. 


The literary critic of the Springfield Repub- 
lican points out that Scribner’s has always had 
more women writing for it than any other 
magazine. This certainly is not due to any 
over-prejudice in favor of women, on the part 
of Dr. Holland; it is probably due to the fact 
that he treats his contributors with courtesy. 
The Atlantic had formerly a valuable circle of 
women contributors; but Mr. Howell takes 
no pains to conceal his low opinion of wo- 
men’s intellects, and drove away one of his 
most brilliant contributors by an apparently 
studied insult, saying in the Af/antic that he 
‘thoped his readers had forgotten’’ a series of 
papers (the ‘‘Encyclicals of a Traveler’’) whose 
publication had been expressly solicited by his 
predecessor, Mr. Fields. 





Co-education of the Sexes, at Alfred, N. Y., 
has been in successful practice for 37 years. 
The school began with 36 pupils, and for years 
had the trying experience of all indigent in- 
stitutions. It now averages 450 students an- 
nually, having had about 7000 matriculates of 
a nearly equal number of men and women. 
The average ages have been respectively 20 and 
18; time of attendance about two years. The 
average scholarship of the ladies has been two 
per cent. better than of the gentlemen. In the 
lower- branches the sexes have been equally 
represented; but in the higher, especially 
classics, gentlemen have predominated, the 
course being elective. The death rate has 
been 10.6 of 1 per cent of males, and 7.8 of fe- 
males, or 2.8 of 1 per cent in favor of women. 


The New Northwest of Portland, Oregon, cel- 
ebrated its third birthday on the 21st ult., and 
Mrs. A. J. Duniway, its enterprising editor 
and proprietor, says: 

With this issue we fling our banner to the 
breeze with all sails set and pennants flying; 
for we have safely tided over the three first 
and most perilous years of journalism, and 
enter upon the fourth annual voyage with our 
goodly ship in splendid order, well manned 
and ballasted. Now, friends, we say to you 
in kindness and candor, we rely upon you to 
do your duty and stand by the ship. To hold 
the helm in all weathers is our arduous task; 
and for you to sustain usin this duty is a 
much lighter one. Will you not rally to our 
aid ? The beginning of a new volume is a splen- 
did time to make up clubs. Bear a hand, 
friends. 


The Newport correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune describes a sensible and pleasant so- 
cial organization at Newport, which some less 
fashionable wateringplaces would do well to 
imitate. It is a club called the ‘“Town and 
Country Club” and is composed of some forty 
families, associated for the purpose of hold- 
ing meetings of a literary, scientific or artis- 
tic nature; sometimes in-doors, sometimes 
out-doors. Science is represented by Prof. 
W. B. Rogers, Prof. J. P. Cooke, Prof. Maria 
Mitchell and others; literature by Mrs. J. W. 
Howe, Mrs. Leonowens, Rev. Chas. T. Brooks 
and Col. Higginson; art by La Farge, Staigg, 
Richards, Chas. C. Perkins and Edward Pot- 
ter. Some of the most delightful houses in 
Newport have been opened to the club; and 
all its meetings have been very successful. 





A correspondent of the Worcester Spy has 
visited Lydia Maria Child: 

We drove one pleasant evening over the Sud- 
bury meadows, and watched the fading sun- 
light flicker through the long willow hedges 
which border the road on each side, on through 
the thriving orchards of Wayland. past the west 
bank of the Sudbury River, on which stands 
the house of that most noble and heroic wo- 
man, who in America has no peer, Lydia Ma- 
ria Child. It is a small, unpretentious house, 
one story high with L. It is painted yellow, 
has green blinds, and an old-fashioned, green 
front-loor, with a brass knocker. In front 
of the house stands the largest willow tree 
I ever saw, and very handsome was its sil- 
very foliage, bathed in the glowing sunset 
hues. The house stands back, high up from 
the street, facing to the west, and its front 
yard was filled full of bright, sweet blossoms, 
yet none so bright and sweet as their mistress 
who was wandering among them. Truly, 
character paints itself on form and face, for 
Mrs. Child, although seventy-two years old, 
is one of the most beautiful looking women 
my eyes ever rested upon, She is very hos- 
vitable, and entertains all who call upon her 
in a cordial, unpretentious manner. 


The striking success of Miss Thompson in 
the royal academy exhibition at London has 
called attention to the English female schools 
of art, in the leading one of which, that at 
South Kensington, she was once a student. 
We have before us an account of the distribu- 
tion of prizes at the Bloomsbury school, at 
which the archbishop of York officiated. It 
appears from the report that there are 124 
schools of the kind in the United Kingdom and 
23,348 students in them. There are five grades 
of competition; one open to all the schools; 
one for the individual school, for prizes pre- 
sented by the queen, and by the science and 
art department; the third for certificates of 
excellence in various branches and of efficiency 
as teachers; the fourth for a recently endowed 
two-years scholarship: and, finally, for prizes 
given from time to time by friends of the 
school. The grand exhibition is held at the 
South Kensington school, and, in speaking of 
the astonishing progress in art culture made in 
England, in recent years, Mr. Hawley, R. A., 
stated that no fewer than 180,000 works have 
been sent thither from the various schools. 
Miss Thompson’s genius is a spur and exem- 
plar to these young women, now that she has 
so brilliantly achieved recognition by her 
**Roll Call.”’ 

People in Ledyard, Conn., have been great- 
ly scandalized by the imprisonment in the 
county jailof Zerah Whipple, a teacher of the 
home school for deaf mutes at Mystic River, 
because he has failed to pay the military tax. 
It is a very strange case, for Mr. Whipple is 
not subject to military duty, on account of a 
sunstroke, which has incapacitated him for 
out-door work. Furthermore, he has property 
which it was the officer’s duty to levy upon 
before committing him, even if he were liable 
to pay. ‘The hardship of the arrest was en- 
hanced by the facts that Mr. Whipple’s health 
could hardly bear confinement in jail, that a 
family was dependent upon him, and that he 





was about entering upon a new school year. 
Mr. Whipple is a Quaker, and the people, 
therefore, looking upon the case as one of suf- 
fering for conscience’s sake, are very bitter 
against the town officials who made the arrest. 
Some say the outrage was committed to pre- 
vent Whipple from attending the peace meet- 
ing at Mystic on Thursday, he being very 
much interested in the objects of the peace so- 
ciety, buta friend paid his tax in season to ad- 
mit of his going. Mr. Whipple’s imprisonment 
furnished a fruitful subject of conversation 
and speech making to the 1500 or more people 
who were present at the meeting, and his re- 
ception in Burrow’s grove was the great event 
of the day. 








“BUSINESS NOTICES, 


A Patinfal Case of Piles Cured.—I wish to 
spread abroad the great benefit I have derived from 
Dr. HARRISON'S PERISTALTIC LOZENGES, I have 
suffered years from the worst Piles—so much that 
life was a burden. I used everything to no purpose 
until I found the Lozenges. In less than a month I 
was cured, and have only to resort to them when 
costiveness returns, and always find instant relief. 

Boston, April 10, 1862. 8. C. NEAL. 

Trial box 30 cts. Large box 60 cts., mailed free for 
this last price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for COUGHS, HOARSENESS, and all 
THROAT and LUNG complaints. For sale by E. 8. 
HARRISON & CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, and by all Druggists. 37—1t 


Perry Davis* Pain-Killer, as an internal 
remedy, has no equal. In cases of cholera, summer 
complaints, dyspepsia, dysentery, asthma, it cures in 
one night, by taking it internally and bathing with 
it freely. It is the best liniment in America. [ts ac- 
tion is like magic, when externally applied to bad 
sores, burns, scalds and sprains, For the sick head- 
ache and toothache, don’t fail to try it, In short, it 
is a Pain Killer. 37—1t 


Carpets at Low Prices—One Dollar Su- 
perfines at 70 cents —We have just purchased 
of the administrator the product of a factory of a 
late Philadelphia nfanufacturer, comprising 250 rolls 
all-wool Superfines, moderna styles, dollar quality, 
which we shall sell for 70 cents. These are the 
cheapest carpets that have ever been offered in this 
market. 

Also 200 rolls Tapestry Brussels at $1 _ 

Also 150 rolls good Ingrains at 40 cents. ; 

Also an invoice of Stair Carpets at three-quarters 
yy 400 rolls Oil Cloth, from 30 cents up to the 
finest enameled finish, for less than the cost of pro- 


duction. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
Removed to 8 Hanover St., Boston, opposite a 
ican house. sI— 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal 
RISE AND REJOICE. 


—_ 
BY REV. PHERE A. HANAPORD 

The trail of the serpent is round thee no more, 

Rejoice! for the time of thy sorrow is o'er, 

The promine its chalice of « omfort bestows, 

The seed of the Woman exults o'er his foes 


Love conquers all evil, and sin flies away, 

As gloom when the Morning Star heralds the day, 
And thy soul in the light that is shining above, 
Shall grow strong and serene 


love 


“God's child!” I have hailed thee 
thine, 

Cast off the old fetters, in His love and mine 

the glad life of the free 


For the serpent of evil no more can harm thee. 


the triumph is 


Arise to new life 


Wear the yoke of the Master, bow down at his feet; | 


For His yoke it is light and His service is sweet, 
And the heart that is filled with the love of the True, 
Knows a peace that is «eweeter than ever it knew. 


So faint not, beloved! look up to the hights! 

Lo! the angels all gather, and pure love unites 

Thy strong, ardent soul to the brave and the free 

Who have conquered through love; and are wait, 
ing for thee, 


- —-— - 


SHERIFF THORN, OR WHAT TWO WOMEN 
DID. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

That I should be sheriff, and keep the jail, 
And that yonder stately old fellow, you see 
Marching across the yard, should be 

My prisoner—well, ‘tis a curious tale, 

As you'll agree. 


For it happens, we've been here once before 
Together, and served our time,—although 
Not just as you see us now, you know; 

When we were younger both, by a seore 

Of years, or #0. 


When I was a wild colt, two-thirds grown, — 
Too wild for ever a curb or rein, 
Playing my tricks till—I needn't explain; — 
1 got three months at breaking stone, 
With a ball and chain. 


The fodder was mean, and the work was hard, 
And work and I could never agree, 
And the discipline—well, in short, you see, 
"Twas rather a roughish kind of card 
That curried me. 


A stout steel bracelet about my leg, 
A cannon shot and chain at my feet, 
I pounded the stones in the public street, 
With a heart crammed full of hate, as an egg 
Is full of meat. 


The school-hoys jeered at my prison rig, 
And me, if I moved, they used to call 
(For I went with a jerk, if I went at all) 

“A gentleman dancing the jail-bird jig— 

Ata county ball!” 


But once, as I sat in the usual place, 
On a heap of stones, and hammered away 
At the rocks, with a beart as hard as they, 
And cursed Macadam and all his race, 
There chanced that way, 


Sir, the loveliest girl! I don’t mean pretty, 
But there was that in her troubled eye, 
In her sweet, sad glance, as she passed me by, 
That seemed like an angel's gentle pity 
For such as I. 


And, sir, to my soul that pure look gave 
Such a thrill as a summer morning brings, 
With its twitter and flutter of songs and wings, 
To one crouched all night long in a cave 
Of venomous things. 


Down the broad, green street she passed from sight, 
But all that day I was under a spell, 
And all that night—I remember well— 
A pair of eyes made a kind of light 
That filled my cell. 


Women can do with us what they will: 
*Twas only a village girl, but she, 
With the flash of a glance, had shown to me 
The wretch I was, and the self 1 still 
Might strive to be. 


And if in my misery I began 
To feel fresh hope and courage stir,— 
To turn my back upou things that were, 
And my face to the future of a man,— 
*Twas all for her. 


And that is my story. And as for the lady? 
I saw her—oh yes—when I was free, 
And thanked her, and—well, come with me; 
As likely as not, when supper is ready, 
She'll pour your tea. 


She keeps my house; and I keep the jail; 
And the stately old fellow who passed just now, 
And tipped me that very peculiar bow— 
But that is the wonderful part of the tale, 
As you'll allow, 


For he, you must know, was sheriff then, 
And he guarded me as I guard him! 
(The fetter I wore, now fits his limb!) 
Just one of your high-flown, straight-laced men, 
Pompous and grim,— 


The Great Mogul of our little town! 
But while I was struggling to redeem 
My youth, he sank in the world’s esteem; 
My stock went up, while his went down, 
Like the ends of a beam. 


What fault? *Twas not one fault alone 
That brought him low, but a treacherous train 
Of vices, sapping the heart and brain. 
Then came his turn at breaking stone, 
With a ball and chain. 


It seemed, I admit, a sort of treason 
To clip him, and give him the cap and ball, 
And that I was his keeper seemed worst of all! 
And now, in a word, if you ask the reason 
Of this man’s fall,— 


*Twas a woman again—is my reply, 
And so I said, and I say it still, 
That women can do with us what they will: 
Strong men they turn with the twirl of an eye, 
For good or ill. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


in the light of God's | 





JOHN’S TRIAL, 

Just where the Wilderness road of the Adi- 
| rondack Highlands strikes the edge of the 
| great Champlain Valley, in a little clearing, 
On the 10th day of 
| July, 1852, a muscular, gaunt woman stood 


is a lonely log-house. 


at the door of the house, overlooking the vast 
extent of the valley. From her stand-point, 
ten miles of green forest swept down to the 
lake's winding shore. She saw the indenta- 
tion made in the shore line by ‘“‘the bay," and 
beyond, the wide waters gleaming in the fer- 


vid brightness of summer. Specks were here 


and there discernable in the light, flashed 
back from the blue, mirror-like surface, and 


by long watching it could be seen that these 


specks were moving to and fro, 

The woman knew that these distant moving 
atoms were boats freighting lumber through 
Lake Champlain. She knew that there was 
| but one boat that would be likely to turn 


aside and come into the little bay, and that 


| this boat would be her son John’s sloop. 

That was why she watched so anxiously a 
speck that neared the bay and at length en- 
tered it. 
to bear an old spy glass whose principal lens 
It gave hera 


To make doubly sure, she brought 


was cracked entirely through. 
smoky view of the famous sloop, the Dolly 
Ann, Jolin’s property, and then she was en- 
tirely certain that her son who had been three 
weeks absent on his voyage, was coming 
home. 

Jupiter, the house-dog, who had been watch- 





ing her seemed to know it too, perfectly well; 


for as she turned from her survey through the 
glass, his canine nature developed a degree of 
wriggling friskiness of which the grave old 
dog seemed half-ashamed. He whined and 
walked about the door yard fora few moments, 
then gave his mistress a long, steady look, 
and seeming satisfied with what he read in 
her face, jumped over the fence and started 
down the road into the valley, at a full run. 

The woman knew that three or four hours 
must yet elapse before John and Jupiter would 
come along the path together, tired by their 
long tramp up the mountain-side. She thought 
and waited as lonely mothers think and wait 
for absent sons. 

At about four o’clock, a young, dark-eyed 
man and the dog came up the road and to the 
house. ‘Heigho, mother, all well ?’’ was 
the man’s only greeting. ‘The woman’s greet- 
ing was only, “How do you do, John?” 
There was no show of sentiment, not even a 
hand-shake; but a bright look in the man’s 
face, and a tremor in the voice of the woman, 
| conveyed the impression that these plain peo- 





ple felt a great deal more than they expressed. 

Two hours passed away, and after supper 
the neighbors, who had seen Johnand the dog 
come up the road, dropped in to have a talk 
with “the captain,”’ as John was called by his 
friends. 

Soon the inquiry was made, ‘‘Where did 
you leave your Cousin William ?” 

John had taken his Cousin William, who 
lived upon the lake-shore, with him upon this 
last trip, and hence the question. 

But John did not answer the question di- 
rectly. He seemed troubled and unhappy 
about it. He finally acknowledged that he 
and William had not agreed, and that high 
words and blows had passed between them, 
and added that his cousin had finally left the 
boat and had gone away in a huff, he knew 
not where, but somewhere into the pineries of 
Canada. He declared, getting warm in his 
recollection of the quarrel, that he ‘didn’t 
care a darn,’’ where Will went, any way. 

A month passedaway; itwas August. Cou- 
sin Will did not return. But certain strange 
stories came up the lake from Canada, and 
reached the dwellers along the Adirondack 
Wilderness road. No Cousin William had 
been seen in the pineries; but just across the 
Canada line, at the mouth of Fish River, 
where the sloops were moored to receive their 
lading of lumber, a bruised, swollen, festering 
corpse had risen and floated in the glare of a 
hot August day. The boatmen who rescued it 
described it as the body of a hale, vigorous 
young man, agreeing in the hight, size and ap- 
pearance with Cousin William. 

And there was another story told by the 
captain of a sloop which had been moored at 
the mouth of Fish River, near by John’s 
sloop, on the fatal voyage from which Cousin 
William had not returned. 

The captain said on the 4th of July he had 
heard quarreling upon John’s sloop all the 
afternoon, and had noticed that only two 
men were there. At night fall there was a 
little lull; but soon after dark, the noise broke 
out again. He could not see through the 
gloom, but he heard high and angry words, 
and at length blows, and then a dull crushing 
thud, followed by a plunge into the water, 
and then there was entire silence. He lis- 
tened for an hour, in the stillness of the sum- 
mer night, but heard no further sound from 
the boat. Inthe early gray of the next morn- 
ing, the captain, looking across the inter- 
vening space of John’s sloop, which he de- 
scribed as hardly a stone’s throw from his 
own, saw a hat lying upon the deck, and 
using his glass, was confident that he saw 
“spatters of blood.”’ 
his business, and taking advantage of a light 
| breeze, sailed away and said nothing. But 











He thought it none of 


| when the floating corpse was found, he feit 
| sure there had been a murder, and as he ex- 
| pressed it, felt bound to tell his story like an 
honest man, and so told it. 

Putting these things together, it soon grew 
to be the current opinion upon the lake, that 
Captain John had murdered his Cousin Wil- 
liam. The dwellers the Wilderness 
road also came, by slow degrees and unwill- 
ingly, to the same conclusion. It was felt 
and said that John ought to be arrested. 

Accordingly, on adreary day in November, 
two officers, from the country town, twenty 
miles away down the lake shore, came and 
lonely log 


upon 


climbed the steep road to the 


house, and arrested John. It was undoubt- 
edly a dreadful blow to those two lonely peo- 
ple living isolated in the wilderness. Per- 
haps there ought to have been some crying 
and a scene, but there was no such thing. 
The officers testified that neither John nor 
his mother made any fuss about it. There 
was a slight twitching of the strong muscles 
of her face, as she talked with the officers, 
but no other outward sign. 

John gave more evidence of the wound he 
felt. He was white and quivering, yet he 
silently and without objection made ready 
to go with the officers. He was soon pre- 
pared, and they started. As he went out of 
the door, he turned and said, ‘‘Good-bye; it 
will be made right, mother.” 
answered, ‘*Yes, good-by, I know it, my son.”’ 


She simply 


The trio went on foot down the road to 
the next house, where the officers had left 
their team. Jupiter, standing up with his 
fore paw upon the top of the fence, gazed 
wistfully after them. When they passed 
around the bend of the road out of sight, 
Jupiter went into the house. The strong 
woman was there about her work, as usual; 
but the heavy tears would now and then fall 
upon the hard, pine floor. She knew that her 
own boy would spend the coming night in the 
county jail. 

At twelve o’clock of that chill November 
night, the woman and the dog went out of 
the house; she fastened the door, and then 
they went together down the dark mountain 
road, while the autumn winds swept dismally 
through -the great wilderness, and the mid- 
night voice of the pines mourned the dying 
year. The next day at noon, a very weary 
woman on foot, with a small bundle and a 
large dog, put up at the little village hotel 
hard by the county jail. 

Another day passed and then the prelimin- 
ary examination came on before a justice, to 
determine whether there was sufficient evi- 
dence to hold John in custody until a grand 
jury of the county should be assembled for 
the next court of Oyer and Terminer. 

Three days were spent in this examination 
before the justice; the captain of the sloop who 
had overheard the quarrel in the night, told 
his story, and the boatmen who had found 
the body told theirs. Two men who had been 
the crew of John’s little vessel were also 
called. But they could tell little more than that 
they were absent on shore upon the 4th of 
July, and when they returned to the vessel 
William had gone, and they knew not where 
nor why. 

The evidence against John seemed to the 
magistrate clear and conclusive. But the 
counsel for the accused (employed by John’s 
mother) took the ground that as the offense 
was committed in Canada, a justice in the 
United States had no jurisdiction ir the mat- 
ter. 

This view prevailed, and after five days the 
accused was set at liberty. But the voice of 
the people, which the ancient proverb says is 
like the voice of God, had decided that John 
was guilty. It was under this crushing ccn- 
demnation that John and his mother left the 
country town on a cold December day, turn- 
ing their steps homeward; and at evening 
they climbed the acclivity so familiar to them 
and reached the lonely log-house upon the 
mountain. The neighbors were glad to see 
them back agaim, but they were plain to say 
that ‘it appeared like as if John was guilty.” 
These dwellers in the solitudes were accus- 
tomed to speak truly what they thought. 
John and his mother too spoke openly of this 
matter. It was only of showing affection and 
love that these people were ashamed and shy. 
They both admitted to their neighbors that 
the evidence was very strong, but John added 
quietly that he was not guilty, as if that set- 
tled the whole matter. 

But the voice of the people and a sense of 
justice would not let this crime rest. It came 
to be very generally known that a man guilty 
of murder was living near the shore of Lake 
Champlain unmolested. Arrangements were 
effected by which it came to pass that the 
Canadian authorities made a formal applica- 
tion to the United States for the delivery of 
one, John Wilson, believed to be guilty of the 
murder of his Cousin, William Wilson. 

And so again two officers, this time United 
States officials, climbed up to the little log- 
house upon the edge of the great valley. 
Through a drifting, blinding storm of snow 
they were piloted by a neighbor to the lonely 
house. They made known their errand, and 
in the course of half an hour the officers and 
their prisoner were out in the storm en route 
for the distant city of Montreal. 

It was many days before the mother saw 

















her son again. For four months John was 
imprisoned, awaiting his trial before the Ca- 
nadian courts. Doubtless those four months 
seemed long to the solitary woman. 
not much opportunity to indulge in melan- 
choly fancies; she spent much of her time in 


[ 


She had 


| 
| 
| 
] 


pulling brush and wood out of the snow and | 


breaking it up with an ax so as to adapt it to 
the size of her stove. 

The neighbors tried to be kind, and often 
took commissions from her to the siore and 
grist mill in the valley: ‘But after all,”’ said 
Pete Searles, one of John’s friends, in speaking 
of the matter afterward, ‘‘what could neigh- 
bors amount to, when the nearest of them 
lived a mile away, and all of them were plain 
to say that they believed she was the mother 


of a murderer.”’ 


| had known of her before. 


But the neighbors said the woman did not | 


seem to mind the solitude and the rough work. 
Morning, noon and night she was out in the 
snow or the storm at the little hovel of a barn 
back of the house taking care of two cows and 
a few sheep which were hers and John’s. 
At other times travelers upon the wilderness 
road would see the gaunt, angular figure 
clambering down a rocky ridge, dragging 
poles to the house to be cut up for fuel. 

She received two letters from John in the 
course of the winter. 
he was imprisoned and awaiting his trial in 
Montreal, and the next one said that his trial 
had been set down for an early day in March. 

This correspondence was all the information 
the mother had of her son, for the lake was 
frozen during the winter, so that the boats 
did not run, and no news could come from 
Canada by the boatmen. 

When March came and passed away with- 
out intelligence from John, it was taken by 
the dwellers upon the lake shore and along 
the Wilderness road as a sure indication that 
he had been convicted of the crime. A letter 
or newspaper announcing the fact was confi- 
dently looked for by the neighbors whenever 
they went to the distant post office for their 
weekly mail. 

As March went out, and spring days and sun- 
shine came, it was noticed that the face of 
John’s mother looked sharp and white, but she 
went about the same daily duties as before, 
without seeming to feel ill or weak. 

On a splashy April day, full of sunshine, 
she stood on the rocky ridge back of the house, 
looking down upon the lake. A few early 
birds had come back and were twittering about 
the clearing. Although the snow still lingered 
in patches upon the highlands, the valley 
looked warm below, and the first boats of the 
season were dotting the wide, distant mirror 
of ‘‘old Champlain.’’ A man came slowly up 
the muddy line of road, through the gate, 
and around the house; then first the woman 
saw him. A slight spasm passed over her 
face. There was a little pitiful quiver of the 
muscles about the mouth, and then she walked 
slowly down the ridge to where the man 
stood. She struggled a little with herself be- 
fore she said, ‘‘Well, John, I am glad to see 
you back.” 

John tried to be cool, also, but nature was 
too much for him. He could not raise his 
eyes to hers, and his simple response, ‘‘Yes, 
mother,’’ was chokingly uttered. 

The two walked into the house together 
in the old familiar way; the woman without 
a word began to spread the table, and her son 
went out and prepared fuel, and bringing it in 
replenished the fire. Thenhe sat down in his 
accustomed place by the stove, with a pleas- 
ant remark about how well the fire burned, 
and how good it seemed to be home again. 
And the woman spoke a few kind, motherly 
words. j 

It was the way they had always done when 
John came back, but now there was a great 
sadness in it, for he had come “from prison.”’ 
Jupiter seemed fully to realize the situation. 
He exhibited none of that friskiness which 
characterized the welcome he had usually 
given; but when John was seated, the old 
dog came slowly up to him, laid his fore paws 
and his head in his master’s lap and looked 
sadly in his face. 

As they sat down to supper, John began to 
tell of his fare in the jail at Montreal, and to 
speak freely of his life there. ‘Will you 
have to go back?”’ said his mother, with that 
quiver about her mouth again. 
said John, “it is 
charged.”’ 

After supper the story was told over how 
John’s counsel had worked for him, and how 
the judge had said there was not sufficient 
evidence to convict of so great a crime. 

John continued from this time on through 
the spring to live at home. He allowed his 
sloop to float idly in the bay, while, as he 
said, he himself rested. The truth was. he 
saw, as others did not, that his mother had 
carried a fearful weight, and now, when it 
was lifted by his return, that the resources of 
her life were exhausted. The change, not 
yet apparent to other eyes, was clear to his 
vision. So itis that these silent spirits read 
each other. 


*“*No, mother,”’ 
finished, and I am dis- 


As the warm weather advanced. the strong 
woman became weak; and as the June flow- 
ers began to bloom, she ceased to move about 
much, and sat the most of each day ina chair 
by the open door. John managed the house 
and talked with his mother. Her mind 


The first told her that’ 





changed with the relaxation of her physica) 
frame. She nolonger strove to hide her tears, 
but, like a tired infant, would weep without 
restraint or concealment, as she told her sog 
of the early loves and romance of her gir} 
hood life in a warm valley of the West. He 
learned more of his mother’s heart in those 
June days than he had surmised from all he 
And he under- 
He felt that the 
heart nearest his own was counting over the 
treasures of life ere it surrendered them for- 
ever. 

There was no great scene when the woman 
died. It was evening, just as the July flow- 
ers were coming on. 


stood what they predicted. 


She had wept much 
As the day grew warm she 
became very weak and faint, and about noon 


in the morning. 


was moved by her son from her chair to her 
bed, and so died as the sun went down. 

Jobn was alone in the house when she died. 
Since his return from Montreal, he had been 
made to feel that he had but one friend be- 
sides his mother. Only one neighbor had 
called upon him, and that was Pete Searles. 
He had ever proved true. But John did not 
like to trouble his one friend, who lived two 
miles away, to come and stay with him dur- 
ing the night. So he lighted a candle, took 
down from a shelf a little Bible and hymn- 
book that he and his mother had carried on 
an average about four times a year to a 
schoolhouse used as a church, some six miles 
away, and so, alone with the dead, he spent 
the hours in reading and tears and medita- 
tion. 

In the morning he locked the door of his 
home and walked over to Pete’s. As he 
met his friend, he said in a clear voice, but 
with eyes averted, “She has gone, Pete—if 
you will just take the key and go over there, 
I'll go down to the lake, and get the things, 
and tell Downer, and we'll have the funeral, 
say on Thursday.’’ 

Pete hesitated a moment, then took the 
key John offered him, and said, ‘‘Yes, John, 
I will tell my woman, and we will go over 
and fix it, and be there when you come back.”’ 
And so John went on his way. ‘‘Downer”’ 
was the minister, and ‘tthe things’? were a 
coffin and a shroud. 

On Thursday was the funeral. Pete took 
care to have all the people of the neighbor- 
hood there, although it hardly seemed as if 
John desired it. The popular voice, having 
once decided it, still held John as a murderer, 
and claimed that he was cleared from the 
charge only by the tricks of his lawyer. 
John knew of this decision. At the funeral 
he was stern, cold, white, and statue-like, 
While others wept, but few tears fell from his 
eyes, and even those seemed wrung from him 
by an anguish for the most part suppressed or 
concealed. 

He chose that his mother should be buried, 
not in the ‘‘burying-ground”’ at the settle- 
ment, but upon their own little farm where 
she had lived. And so, in a spot below the 
rocky ridge, where wild violets grew, she was 
laid to rest. 

John spent the night following the funeral 
at Pete’s house, then returned to his own 
home, and from that time his solitary life be- 
gan. He took his cattle and his sheep over 
to Pete’s, made all fast about his home, and 
resumed his boating upon Lake Champlain. 
He fully realized that he was a marked man. 
He was advised, it was said even by his own 
legal counsel, to leave the country, and to 
leave his name behind him; but no’ words in- 
fluenced him. Firm and steady in his course, 
strictly temperate and just, he won respect 
where he could not gain confidence. 

The years rolled by. Captain John still was 
a boatman, and still kept his home at the lone- 
ly log-house on the edge of the great valley. 
From each voyage he returned and spent a 
day and night alone at the old place; and 
it was noticed that a strong high paling was 
built around his mother’s grave, and a marble 
head-stone was placed there, and other flow- 
ers grew with the wild violets. Even in win- 
ter, when there was no boating and he board- 
ed down by the lake, he made many visits to 
the old homestead. His figure, which, though 
youthful, was now growing gaunt and thin as 
his mother’s had been, was often seen by Pete 
at nightfall upon the top of a certain rocky 
ridge, standing out clear and sharp against the 
cold blue steel of the winter sky. 

John had no companions, and sought none. 
The young men and women of his set had 
married and settled in life; he was still the 
same. 

But there came a change. Eleven years 
had passed since the mother died, and it was 
June again. John was spending a day at the 
old place once more. He sat in the door 
looking out on the magnificent landscape, the 
broad lake, and the dim line of mountain 
away across the valley. The lovely day seem- 
ed to cheer this stern, lonely man. 

Three persons came up the road; they ad- 
vanced straight to where John was sitting. 
One of them stepped forward, looking John 
steadily in the face, held out his hand to him, 
and said, ‘John, do you know me ?”’ 

The voice seemed to strike him, with 4 
sharp, stunning shock. He quivered, held 


his breath, stared into the eyes of the ques- 
tioner, and then suddenly becoming unnat- 
urally cool and collected, said, 
William ?” 


“Is it you, 


es 


———— 
—— 
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The two who stood back had once been 
John’s warmest friends. They now came 
forward, and with such words as they could 
command, told the story of William’s sudden 
return, and sought for themselves forgiveness 
for the cruel and false suspicion which had 
so long estranged them from their friend. 

Jolin seemed to hear this as in a dream. 
He talked with William and the menin a 
manner that seemed strangely cold and in- 
different, about where William had been voy- 
aging so long in distant seas, and of his 
strange absence. A quarter of an hour pass- 
ed away. The men proposed that John 
should go with them to their homes, and said 
there would be a gathering of friends there. 
They pressed the invitation with warmth, 
and such true feelings as our voices express 
when a dear friend has been greatly wronged, 
and we humbly acknowledge it. 

John said absently, in reply, that he did 
pot know. He looked uneasily around as if 
in search of something, perhaps his hat. He 
essayed to rise from his chair, but could not 
and in a moment he fell back ashy pale, faint- 
ing and breathless. ‘The men had not looked 
for this, but accustomed as they were to the 
rough life of the wilderness, they were not 
alarmed. ‘They fanned the fainting man 
with their straw hats, and as soon as water 


could be found, applied it to his hands and | 


face. He soon partially recovered, and look- 
ing up, said, ina broken voice: “Give mea 
little time, boys.”’ At this bint, the two old 
friends, who were now crying, stepped out of 
the door, and Cousin William sat down out 
upon the doorstep. 

John found that a little time was not 
enough. He had traveled too long and far in 
that fearful desert of loneliness, easily or 
quickly to return. A nervous fever fotlowed 
the shock he received, and for two months he 
did not leave the homstead, and was confin- 
ed to his bed. But the old house was not 
lonely. The men and women came, both his 
old friends and some new-comers, and tried 
to make up to him,in some degree, the love 
and sympathy he had so long missed. But 
for many days it was evident that their kind- 
ness pained and oppressed him. 

“It appears like,’’ said Pete, ‘that a rough 
word don’t hurt him, but a kind one he can’t 
stand.’’ And this was true. His soul was 
fortified against hatred and contempt, but a 
kind voice, or a gentle caress, seemed to wound 
him so that he would sob like an infant. 

As he recovered from his illness he contin- 
ued gentle, kind and shrinking, to a fault. 
By the operation of some spiritual law that I 
do not fully comprehend, he was, after his re- 
covery, one of those who win a strange affec- 
tion from others. His influence seemed like 
a wild fascination. It was said of him in af- 
ter years, that he was more truly loved, and 
by more people, than any other manor wo- 
man in all the settlement round. Children 
loved him with a passionate attachment, and 
the woman of child-like nature, whom he made 
his wife, is said to have died of gricf at his 
death. Hedeparted this life at the age of 
thirty-eight years, and he sleeps on the edge of 
the great valley, with his mother and his wife 
beside him. 

P, Deming, in Atlantic Monthly. 





OLD-FASHIONED NOTIONS. 


A good deal bored, not to say disgusted, with 
the drift of current intelligence, and sick of 
encountering in every newspaper of our heap, 
in adipose typography, The B.-T. 
dal,” we glanced despairingly at a sheet print- 
ed far down in Texas. There we read, with 
something of Coldstream indifference, that in 
Galveston, Aug. 8, 1874, Mr. John Crotty and 
Matilda Baker, maiden, were married in St. 
Mary’s Cathedral. Crotty was nothing to us, 
and we, be it admitted, were nothing to Crotty ; 
Matilda was nothing to us, save as we are a 
general admirer of the sex; and we should 
have thought no more of this matrimonial 
matter if somebody who cheerfully signed 


‘“‘scan- 


with three stars, had not tacked a communica- 
tion to the nuptial advertisement. It was a 
really kind communication, not to say gushing. 
It was in a strain of the highest hymeneal rap- 
ture. It began thus, in the finest of lan- 
guage: 

From the roseate blush of morn to the 
melancholy umber of gathering night, may 
the pathway of Jack Crotty and his sparkling 
bride be attended with all that is joyous and 
elevating in the connubial relation! 


As we read this we felt good natured, and 
said ‘‘Amen!’ softly and tenderly. We real- 
ly do hope that Mr. and Mrs, Jack Crotty will 
have a life of the old sort, with the usual va- 
riety of humdrum happiness, and small spats 
meaning nothing. May Mr. Crotty never dis- 
cover that he has a mission, or that his soul is 
of the elevated sort! May Mrs. Crotty bear 
children (dear little Crotties) and nurture them, 
with no shadow of a theory to botherher! In 
this day of divorces and affinities and incom- 
patibilities, blest are the simple of soul, who 
forget the breakfast table tiff before dinner 
time, and never think of taking their petty 
troubles either to the divorce courts or the 
newspapers! For we don’t believe in constant 
peace, either in the household or anywhere 


else. Matilda will not always be pleased with 
the conduct of her Crotty, nor will John al- 
Ways sce in his Matilda. the angel of the hon- 


eymoon. 


But that is no reason why they 








should not get along tolerably together. The 
blessing of the Lord is upon averages. Jn 
medio tutissimus, as the proverb has it. 

For our own part, we are willing to acknowl- 
edge, in these feverish days, a great yearning 
toward commonplace people, who write no 
poetry, and are content with life’s jog trot du- 


ties. Depend upon it, to this kindis the world | 


indebted for whatever happiness it may rescue 
from wrecked hopes and disappointed ambi- 
tions. Wordsworth was right. A woman 
may be too bright and good for human na- 
Her irritating restlessness 
may grow to a bother. Her elegant senti- 
mentalities may lead to nerves. She may ex- 
pect an impossible happiness from marriage, 
and grow morbid with disappointment. And 
what we say of her, we may say with equal 
propriety of him. Happy both, if God vouch- 
safes to them the inestimable blessing of ob- 
scurity, and the mild lot of the majority! 
Beautiful is the family tea-pot, when no tem- 
pests rage therein! 
wife calls him ‘‘Mr.’’ before folk, and is only 


ture’s daily food. 


Lucky the husband whose | 


| 


ly are not going tomarry me to that dowdy!" 
But married they were. <A postchaise was at 
the door, the bridegroom was packed off with 
his tutor to make the grand tour, and the 
bride was sent back to her mother. Lord 
March remained abroad for several years, af- 


: ! 
ter which he returned to London a well-edu- 


cated, handsome young man, but in no haste 
to meet his wife, whom he had never seen ex- 
cept upon the occasion of their hasty marriage. 


le : . . 
So he tarried in London to amuse himself. 
One night at the opera his attention was at- | 


tracted to a beautiful young lady in the boxes. 


“Who is that ?" he asked of a gentleman be- 


suspected of sometimes addressing him in se- | 


cret by his baptismalname! Lucky the wife, 
who at all points of domestic economy is in- 
fallible; who knows her rights, and knowing, 
dare maintain, and who is much respected by 
her husband on account of her courage! 
Thrice blessed is the household into which no 
philosophy has entered, which is fragrant with 
kindly intuitions, which is human in all its 
ways, and preserved from theill savor of dead 


‘and buried affection by the antiseptic of com- 


mon sense! 


| and to add some important facts. 


| 
| 


Such, we trust, will be the home of these | 


Crotties, away down in Texas! The little 
prose hymeneal before us, tells us that John 
Crotty has ‘‘a brave and open heart’’—a very 
good thing to have; and that Matilda Crotty 
(born Baker) has a ‘‘cheerful, happy, smiling 


” 


disposition,’’ which is also a good thing to 


have. It is necessary, in these disastrous 
days, sometimes to stop and obstinately re- 
member that marriage may mean happiness. 
Dear reader, be you stern or soft of sex, pray 
remember that life in all its varieties, includ- 
ing married life, is just what we make it! 
That patience and forbearance are not bad in 
their way! That selfishness is always misery, 
and that there is no selfishness worse than 
that of an over-refined and querulous charac- 
ter. —N. Y. Tribune. 


A FARMER’S WIFE. 

Matilda Fletcher thus describes a farmer’s 
wife who is not only beautiful and wise, but 
possesses several cardinal virtues in addition: 
‘*The most beautiful woman I have ever known 
was a farmer’s wife, who attended to the house- 
hold duties for a family of four, and also as- 
sisted in gardening and the light farm work; 
and yet I never saw her hands rough and red, 
and never even saw a freckle on her nose. 
Impossible! you say; how did she manage ? 
I never asked her, but she had some envious 
neighbors, who went slouching around with 
red, scaly hands, sunburnt faces, and hair 
matted with dust and oil, who let me into the 
dreadful secret. They informed me, with 
many an ominous shake of the head, that she 
was just the proudest minx that ever lived; 
that she actually wore india rubber gloves 
when she used the broom and scrubbing brush, 
and always when she worked out doors; and 
that she had a bonnet made of oil silk, com- 
pletely covering the head, face and neck, leay- 
ing only apertures for seeing and breathing, 
thus securing perfect freedom from sun, wind 
and dust. Did you ever hear of such depray- 
ity ? 
stick, so that she need not put her hands into 
hot water. For the same reason she accom- 
plished her laundry work with a machine and 
wringer. And then tosee herin the after- 


side him. ‘*You must be a stranger in Lon- 
don,”*’ was the reply, ‘not to know the toast of 
the town, the beautiful Lady March.’’ The 
Earl went straight to the box, announced him- 
self, and claimed his bride. 
love with each other on the spot, and lived 
long and happily together, and when the hus- 


band died, she also died of a broken heart 


within a few months.—Galary for Septe mber. 
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AMHERST AND VASSAR---COMPARISON 
OF THEIR HEALTH RECORDS. 


To Tur Eprror Rerusiican. | am indebt- 
ed to my friend, Dr. Hitchcock, for an oppor- 
tunity to correct an error inmy Detroit paper, 
I stated 
that ‘during the past year, 11 per cent of the 
under-graduates in Vassar, have been kept 
from college duties more than ten days on ac- 


count of illness; while at Amherst, where the | 


physical education of the young men is more 
carefully attended to thanatany other college, 
the percentage was 21.’’ Figures never lie 
when they are correct. In this case, 11 should 
read 14; or, more precisely, 14.598. This is 
the percentage of 192 students; 47 failed to re- 
port. Dr. H., however, says, in your issue of 
August 14, that the per cent at Amherst was 
only 11.842,—a happy result, which I rejoice 
over, and which one might expect from what 
nature and the professor have done for that 
noble institution. But my statement was 
based upon the official ‘‘Amherst College 
Statistics in Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for 1873-4” which begins thus: ‘Sixty-five 
students have been on the sick list, the past 
year, or a little more than 21 per cent of col- 
lege have been kept from their duties more 
than ten days on account of illness or acci- 
dent.’? I must ask the doctor to reconcile 
these two ‘‘facts.”’ 

His query how Vassar would compare with 
Amherst students in the matter of two days’ 
sicknesses through the year is a very interest- 
ing one, and I respond forthwith: 


Senior. Junior. Sopho- Fresh- | 


more, man. 
Number in each class 


The two fell in? ‘Dear, cruel girl,” cried I, “forbear, 


| vera clever chiel, mon, but I'm thinking ye 
; wad be nane the waur o’ a hanging." 

A house-maid the other evening slipped 
| from a chair on which she was temporarily 
| standing, and fell head foremost into a barrel 
of flour. ‘Her hair became white in a single 
) night.” } 
In a valedictory address an editor wrote, | 
| “If we have offended any man in the short 
| but brilliant course of our public career, let 
him send us a new hat, and we will then for- 
| 
| 


get the past.” 

“What do you know of the character of 
this man ?’’ was asked of a witness at a po- 
lice court the other day. ‘‘Whatdo L know 
1 know it to be unbleach- 
he replied with much em- 


| of his character ? 

| able, your honor,” 

phasis. 

| “Do you,” said Fanny t’other day, 

| “In earnest, love me as you say; 

| Or are those tender words applied 
Alike to fifty girls beside ?”’ 


| For by those eyes, those lips I swear—"’ 
She stopped me as the oath I took, 
| And cried,‘* You’ ve sworn, now kiss the book !"’ 





LECTURES TO LADIES. 


At the earnest request of many who attended last 

| spring, Dr. Caroline E. Hastings will repeat her 

course of six lectures, at the Medical College, Con- 

cord Street, opposite City Hospital, on Tuesday and 

| Friday afternoons, commencing Sept. 15, at So'clock. 

SunJECTS: —Sept, 15, Framework of Body.’ Sept. 

18, “Circulation.” Sept. 22, “Digestion.” Sept. 25, 

“Glandular System.” Sept. 29, ‘Nervous System.” 
| Oct. 2, Reproduction. 

These Lectures will be illustrated with a full set of 
Manikins and Models, the aim of the Lecturer being 
to impart practical knowledge on subjects of vital im- 
|} portance. Full course, $1.00, Single Lecture, 25 cts, 

Tickets to be obtained at WOMAN'S JOURNAL office 

and at the door, ww 2 


~ BOSTON UNIVERSITY. — 
Seven Faculties---All Departments Open to 
Ladies, 


Year begins in Preparatory Department (EB. Green- 
wich, R. 1.) Aug. 25; in the College of Liberal Arta, 
Sept. 9; in the College of Music, Sept. 14; School ot 
Theology, Sept. 9; School of Law, Oct. 7; School of 
Medicine, Noy. 5; School of Oratory Oct, 14. 
| For Circulars, address 
| 


Dr. D. PATTEN, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 
36—2t 








ENTIRELYENEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1878, we are now prerared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 


Parlor, Chamber, 
Dining Rueom, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EVROPBAN PLAN, 





17 frattlie street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 
Ce Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure In informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Din'ng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 





| New Church Music Book 
FOR 1874—1875. 


THE LEADER! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON, 
| Just issued and ready for sale,—Its success alread 
| assured. Its price is a return to anti-war Church 
} Book rates and its contents new, fresh, and cannot 
| fail of winning a hearty endorsement from choir 
| masters—the musical profession and the musical pub- 
| lic. Specimen pages free on application. 


| 

| PRICE $1.38. $22.00 PER DOZEN. 

sancummiitis nictadhinaniiapeammetts 
RIVER OF LIFE, 

FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

{ A-sale of over 30,000 in less than one year attests 

the merit of this book. The publishers are contident 

that no better Sabbath School Book has been pub- 

lished in years, and none given such entire satisfac- 

tion. 


| Price 35 cts. B’ds; $3.60 per doz. $30. per 100. 


Sep. 28. 
JUST RECEIVED FROM 
VICTOR KULLBERG, London 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


Split Seconds Watches and 
Chronographs, 

These are the Watches exhibited 
in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that dt partment, 

SOLE 


Wim. Bond & Son, Gk, 
141 CONGRESS STREET. 


well furnished sleeping apartments, 
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WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The Twenty-first School Year of this Family and 





reporting, 40 37 43 72 «| = a “ ae 

Absent not one day on | TEIOMN AS’ 
account of illness, 21 13 21 30 

Absent one day only on SAORED QUARTETS AND ANTHEMS, 
account of illness, 2 6 3 ‘ap : a bid 

Absent two days only This day pa been many years in prep- 
on account of illness 0 4 4 4 | aration and will be welcomed by all the lovers of Mr. 

Absent three days only | Thomas’ Sacred Music—and who is not one? As a | 
on account of illness, 3 4 2 2 | Quartet Book for Choirs, it will be found indispensa- 


From this it appears that only 6.25 per cent 
were absent for two days on account of sick- 
ness; while at Amherst, if I correctly under- | 
stand a private communication from Dr. H., 
the percentage was 21. Is it possible that the 
young men are more subject to a periodicity | 
(a great word nowadays), a periodicity of | 
little complaints than the young women ? | 

Another item of interest was accidentally | 
omitted from my paper. In reply to the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Did you enter the college with the 











She also fastened her dishcloth to a} 


noon, tricked out in a fashionable white dress, | 


with a bright colored ribbon at her throat and 
a rose in her hair, entertaining in the parlor as 
though she was the greatest lady in the land, was 
more than their patience could endure. And 
her husband! He had such a satisfied expression 
that it was a perfect aggravation to ordinary 
people to look athim. He deserved to be 
happy, because he encouraged and helped her 
to cultivate beauty in herself and family and 
home. And I don’t know but her success 
principally belonged to him, because he 
bought all the new inventions that could 
lighten her labors, and all the delicate and 
pretty things she needed to adorn her home. 
and when she was sick he wouldn’t let her 
touch her work until she was well and strong. 
Strange as it may seem, at such times he ac- 
tually devoted himself to her with as much 
care and tenderness as he would if she had 
been the most valuable horse on the farm !??— 
Er. 


IN LOVE WITH HIS OWN WIFE. 


At the gaming table, the Duke of Richmond 


incurred a debt of honor to Lord Cardigan, lt ay ty oy bi i i 
arm is to have a big and savage dog roam- 
| ing about the premises. 


which he was unable to pay, and it was agreed 
that his son, a lad of fifteen, who bore the ti- 
tle of the Earl of March, should marry a still 
younger daughter of Lord Cardigan. The 
boy was sent for from school, and the girl 
from the nursery, a clergyman was in atten- 
dance, and the children were told that they 
were to be married on the spot. 
nothing to say; the boy cried out, ‘“They sure- 





The girl had | 





| 





design of finishing the course ?” 47 per cent | 
of the seniors, 36 per cent of the juniors, 30 
per cent of the sophomores and 82 per cent of | 
the freshmen answered no. In this respect, | 
Ambherst, and probably all colleges for young 
men, could give a better report; but it is evi- 
dent that the number of young women enter- 
ing Vassar with the clear and fixed intention 
of completing the course is on the increase. 
Very truly yours, 


JAMES ORTON. | 
Vassar College, August 19, 1874. 





HUMOROUS. 


The best legal authority on cremation— 
Coke. 

A tale of thrilling interest — The rattle- 
snake’s. 

Joaquin Miller says that ‘‘ Vesuvius is an in- | 
cessant smoker.”’ 

When does water resemble a gymnast ?— | 
When it makes a spring. 

When a patient begins to feed more, his 
doctor is always feed less. 





| 
| 





Sulpher comes from volcanoes, and is con- | 
sequently good for eruptions. 
A question may be queer, but the one who | 
asks it is always the querist. 
When a lady faints what figure does she | 
need ? You must bring her 2. | 

What man must have his glass before he 
can do a day’s work ?—A glazier. 

The original matinee — when ‘‘the morning 
stars sang together’’ says the Lowell Courier. 

The greatest inducement to honesty on a 


If a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, it is no less true that a thorn in the bush 
is worth two in the hand. 

A spinster of the upper ten recently purchased 
an Egyptian mummy. She said it would 
seem better to have a man around, even if he 
was advanced in life and withered. 

Lord Braxfield, a Scotch judge, once said 
to an eloquent culprit at the bar, ‘‘Ye’rea 





| where. The temperature of the sea water here being | 


| @ ply to the proprietor. 
| Railroad; 


; ba 
| 


‘A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


ble 
Price in Boards, $2.50, Cloth, $3.00. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo,, 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 
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STANDISH HOUSE. 
SOUTH DUXBURY, MASS. 


OVENS June 10, 1874. CHARLES C, 
KNAPP, proprietor. Thirty-five miles from 
Boston, on Old Colony Railroad, One hour 
and thirty-five minutes’ ride by express 
train. This new and beautiful hotel is loca- 
ted at South Duxbury, Mass., in close proximity to | 
Captain’s Hill and other interesting scenes connected | 
with the history of the Pilgrim Fathers. The facili- 
ties for boating and fishing are unsurpassed any- 














several degrees higher, renders sea bathing at this | 
lace a positive luxury. The location being near 
Soston, among the coolest and healthiest on the | 
whole coast, makes the Standish House one of the | 
most desirable Summer resorts for business men and | 
their families. Extensive forests of 7 and spruce 
are in close proximity, and over one hundred ponds, 
lakes and brooks are situated wiihin ten miles, and 
are well supplied with pickerel and trout. A good | 
stable is connected with the house. Terms, $3 per | 
day; $10 to $15 per week. For further particulars | 
Time table, Old Colony | 
Leave Boston, 7.35 A. M., 3.30 and 4.45 P. | 
M., also on Saturdays at 6.15 Pp. M. Return, leave | 
South Duxbury (5.05 A. M., Mondays), 7.5, 8.55 A. M., | 
4.36 P. M. Sunday train leaves Boston, 8 A. M.; re- 
turning, leaves So. Duxbury, 4.15 P. M. 
shat 





“SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


| 

Office--17 Hanson Street 
4 few doors from Tremont Street, Boston. | 
' 
| 


va” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


ry 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- | The 


sional skil! and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of al) Diseases. 





FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15 000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 

li— 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies = 
siring a thorough medical education first-class fac a 
ties for ita accomplishment. Dissecting ma — 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages uncar- 

assed. MAR H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspom 
ing Sec’y, 388 W. Washington St., Chicago, 








Day School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 16, 1874. For particulars address, 


NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, Prin, 
West Newton, Masa. 





At home Saturdays. 28—12¢ 
THe 
WVACEE 
FURNACE COQO., 


36,38 Union nad 21 Friend Sts, Boston, 
Mavufseture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods in 
New England. 

THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE. 


A wonderful 
success, 

THE STAND- 
ARD BRICK 
RANGE. 
The best in the 

market. 
THE STAND- 
ARD PORTA- 
BLE RANGE, 
Just out. Ex- 
amine before 
purchasing any 
other. 


Standard Parlor. 
The demand for this beautiful stove isf.constantly 

increasing. 

ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR, 
Send for descriptive circulars. Forjsale by|Stove 

dealers throughout the country. 29—19t 


WONDERFUL 








HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Mars. 


Call early. Send for Price List. 
24—ly 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST ON THE | 
FAMILY. 


In a recent issue. this organof “orthodoxy” | 


says some excellent things on the family, and 
then proceeds to draw the very illogical infer- 
ence that therefore women should not vote. 
We propose to make some comments upon | 
what it says. Here is its opening paragraph: 

“The mistake which some of the ‘reform- 
ers’ of the present day are making, lies among 
the first principles of their reasoning. They 
assume that the unit, whichis at the basis of 
all calculation in regard to human things, is 
the individual. ‘This is a fundamental error, 
and entails falsity upon all argument into 
which it enters. The fact is that the family 
is the real unit of social humanity; so that 
any man, considered in his relations to the 
race, is to be always regarded not as an isolat- 
ed being, self-complete, but as one portion of 
a home group. He is, by himself, essentially 
fractional, and not integral. Adam the indi- 
vidual, the first man, was a fraction, and not 
an integer, until Eve, the first woman, was 
«ereated, and brought to him the missing por- 
tion necessary to complete the organism; 
when he and she together became the family 
—the primordial social unit, the first male and 
female perfect organism, now in itself com- 
plete and to its Loy er sufficient. In other 
words, male and female together, and not 
either separate, constitute generic man.” 

This last sentence is the very doctrine 
which the writer expressed in the Woman’s 
Journa four years ago (Aug. 12, 1870, Reply 
to President Fairchild), in the words ‘*The wo- 
man andthe man inthe family, the woman and 
the man in society, the woman and the man 
in business and the woman and the man in 
government.” 

The fact is, that the great body of sober 
Woman Suffragists believe in the family as 
heartily as the Congregationalist, and hold it as 
sacred; as for instance notably the editors of 
thisJournnaL. But the question is—what kind 
of a family? 

And first, in accurate terms the family can- 
not be called a ‘tunit’’ at all. It isindeed the 
simplest and ‘primordial’? societal unity. 
The human individual is a person, a moral 
and accountable being; and it is in his per- 
sonality that his responsibility rests. Asa 
person, one is a complete unit without regard 
to sex. Now sex isa quality which strikes 
right through the personality, coloring it, but 
not changing its substance or structure. As 
sex, a person of one sex is incomplete without 
being united to one of the other. But it is not 
as sexes, but as persons that we are responsi- 
ble beings, units. And this is plain also from 
our practical life: for if the unit in society 
were one of each sex united, then only those 
thus united could be amenable to law, and 


ecrimesvuf either. But the law does not do so. 
It holds persons and those only responsible, 
and each for him or herself. This is conclu- 
sive of what we are saying, and that the Con- 
gregationalist talks about a phantasm. 

Accuracy, then, requires us to say that the 
family is the primal societary unity, com- 
posed at first of two units. And now comes 
the great question, ‘‘What is the right relation 
of the two units in the unity ?”’ 

To this there are three possible answers, 
and no more. The first is that of the human 
race through all history thus far, that the wo- 





man is the subject of the man. There are 
endle<s modifications of this subjection, from 
the Oriental harem to the New England 
home; but the root is one in themall. The 
second and opposite to this is, that the man 
should be subject to the woman. But as this 
is not advocated we will not consider it. The 
third is the Christian doctrine, that the two 
are equal as persons, that each unit is supreme 
in its own functions, and that the function of 
aotherhood is the supreme function. 

Now, although I have before presented the 
real doctrine of the Bible, yet because the 
Congregationalist does not seem to be aware of 
what that doctrine is, lhope the readers of 
the Jovrnat will bear with me while I pre- 
“sent it again. 

*‘In the day that God created man, in the 
likeness of God made He him, male and fe- 
male created He them; and blessed them, and 
called their name Adam, [—Man, Humanity,] 
im the day when they were created,’ Gen. y. 
1-2. Here the fact is stated, viz., that the 
family or ‘‘primordial” type of society isa 
‘amity composed of two units,—one of each sex. 
A family so constituted is the eternal type of 
being in this matter, all variations are viola- 
ttions of the absolute right. 

The law of creation is the law of growth; 
what comes after is higher in order than what 
comes before, as mammals come after and are 
higher in order than mollusca. Woman was 
made after man, and she is finer in quality, 
more complex in structure, and higher in or- 
der than man. But she is the political slave 
of man, even iu free America. How comes 
this strange anomaly to be ? We turn again 
‘to the Bible record, and find this written: 

“Unto the woman He said, I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow, and thy conception; in 
sorrow thou shalt bring forth children; and 
thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall rule over thee.’’ Gen iii, 16. 

The writer here is describing what took 
place in connection with ‘‘the Fall;’? and he 
declares in as plain terms as the Hebrew 
idiom admits of, that the subjection of woman 
to man is a part of the curse of the Fall. So 
then, before the Fall the woman was not sub- 
ject to man, else there was no force in the 


curse. 
brightness that Jesus came to free the human 
race from the curse of the Fall, and restore 
it to paradise; for, among other evidences, 
the Bible shows the Tree of Life at its close, 


| restored to man, as it was lost by man at the 


beginning. This teaching of the Bible con- 
cerning the work of Jesus, the Church repub- 
lishes with all ardor, -o far as the state of the 
individual (unit) is concerned; but it has 
never seemed to have any notion of the appli- 
Now the 
fact is that just as Jesus came to remove the 
effect of the Fall from human persons, so also 
did he come to remove it from society. 
Whence it follows that Jesus Christ came to 
break off from woman the yoke of her subjec- 
tion to man, just as much as he came to break 
off from each human be'ng the yoke of sin. 
Because, in the fallen state, and as the result 
of sin, the husband was to rule over the wife; 
therefore, in the restored or Christian state the 
To this 
argument, which I have often presented, no 
answer has ever yet been attempted. If it is 
sound, the article of the Congregationalist goes 
to the winds. Therefore we respectfully chal- 
lenge an answer. 

Now the ballot for Woman means the public 
proclamation in the sphere of government of 
this abolition of her subjection to man. It is 
the official announcement of the beginning of 
her everlasting Jubilee Year. Afterwards the 
good to come from it will be wrought out 
through society, as is now being done in the 
case of the blacks of the South. 

The Woman Suffragists, then, are the skir- 
mish line of Christianity in its advance to the 
abolition by and from society of the effects of 
the Fall upon the sex relation. And the Para- 
disic state out of which the race fell, and 
into which it is now struggling back is this: 
that in the outer sphere, or sphere of force, 
man is master, but in the inner sphere, or 
sphere of love, Woman is queen; and her 
sphere is higher in order than his. So the 
Paradisic family has a double head, neither 
part of which has autocratic authority over 
the other; but both are bound to live in vol- 
untary harmony as the united head, and at 
their peril do they break this obligation. To 
do this is to cast themselves out of Paradise, 
and there Christianity says, not the subjection 
of the Woman to the man, but repentance and 
return, We are now ready to consider the 
Congregationalist’s 


cation of that principle to society. 


husband is not to rule over the wife. 


PAULINE ARGUMENT. 

Woman Suffrage, according to the primal 
record in the Bible, lies in the very structure 
of human being, it roots back in Paradise. 
Accepting the Congregationalist’s argument as 
a true presentation of Paul’s teaching, it pits 
Paul against the very foundations of the whole 
Bible narrative. It makes Paul utterly fail to 
see that the subjection of Woman to Man was 
a part of the curse of the Fall, to be removed 
by Jesus Christ; and makes him count it a 
part of the original and normal condition of 
society. It also arrays Paul’s rules against 
the most fundamental principles in human na- 
ture. Of course it is easier to take the letter 
of arule than the spirit of a system; and we 
all have seen, in the use made of the Bible as 
the defender of slavery, how people can make 
the letter iron to beat true hearts away from 
the spirit. We lift up our voice, therefore, 
with all our power, and cry out against the 
Congregationalist, that it is taking the same 
place concerning Woman Suffrage that Bishop 
Hopkins,of Vermont, took concerning slavery ; 
that it is making the Bible odious by arraying 
it against the redeemed and Christianized hu- 
man nature, which looks for the perfected 
Christian state in the future Paradise, and not 
in the fallen past. But it should be observed 
further, that Paul’s teachings, as presented, 
are Judaic and not Christian. He quotes Sarah 
as authority and not Jesus. Now Jesus said, 
‘‘that the least in the kingdom of Heaven was 
greater than John the Baptist,’’ and Sarah was 
two thousand years before him. Therefore 
we are authorized by the Master in saying that 
Sarah and Abraham are not a model of a 
Christian family. Hence Paul’s quoting Sarah 








as obeying Abraham is not authority for re- 
quiring a Christian wife to obey her husband, 
but the very contrary: for the relation of 
Sarah and Abraham was in the fallen state; 
but the relation of a Christian husband and 
wife is the relation of those who have devoted 
themselves to seeking first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, 7. ¢. of restoring 
the unfallen or Paradisic state in all human 
life, and so in marriage. 

Moreover, we would that all men might see 
that Paul apparently teaches many things 
right out of himself. At least he does not name 
Jesus or any other one as his authority; and 
in other cases, as the present, he does name 
some one who lived long before Jesus. This 
is so palpable that now, for a good while, able 
persons have been discussing how far what we 
call Christianity is really from Jesus, and how 
far it is Pauline. Now Paul explicitly lays 
down this test of his authority, ‘‘Be ye follow- 
ers of me, even as I also am of Christ.” This 
test we will adopt. Jesus Christ never taught 
that wives should obey their husbands; but 





the great doctrine, which he did teach, and 
which, if Paul had enlarged upon, he would 
have taught, that which would have been of 
more importance than all he did teach on this 


Now the Bible teaches with noonday | subject, can only be thoroughly obeyed, when, | before the people. 


in their especial and peculiar relation, the hus- 
band obeys the wife. As a true Christian,then, 
| Theed Paul's rule, and follow Jesus and not 
| Paul in this matter; for Paul antagonizes 
Jesus. 
| It isnot pleasant to take such a position. I 
| love the Bible. I reverence the Bible. I believe 
| that the men who wrote it were inspired; that 


sense inspired; and that the world does not 
contain a tenth part of the material for an- 
other such book. That regard which amounts 
| almost to worship, which multitudes feel for it, 
| I greatly respect; and I would not, could I 
| avoid it, shock any one’s views of it. But 
when a great religious paper like the Congrega- 
tionalist takes that book, and lays it right 
across the way of the progress of the human 
| race, and tries to block that up therewith, then 
nothing is left to do but to speak out plainly. 
We are approaching one of the vast crises, 
one of the culminating epochs in the unfold- 
ing of Christianity inand through Humanity ; 
and one of the questions which will come to a 
decision in that crisis is the relations of Mau 
and Woman. , 

The Congreyationalist places the whole of its 
huge bulk, in the name of the Master, to hinder 
the just and righteous and Christian result; 
meaning well, but utterly wrong. It is one of 
the great pro-slavery papers of our time; and 
there is nothing left us, but in the name of 
that very Master whom it loves, but whose 
cause from a mistake of judgment it is put- 
ting forth its whole power to hinder, to point 
out the real right; and to show in the light of 
that right, the real wrong it is doing. 

Jesse H. Jones. 


North Abington, Mass. 
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THE FOLLY OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


Perhaps the most notable of all recent acts 
of unwisdom on the part of a School Commit- 
tee has been the treatment of the elect ladies 
in Boston, by which the will of the people has 
been persistently defeated and defied; but the 
text of our present discourse is taken from an 
occurrence in Brattleboro, Vt. Inthe Green 
Mountain State pupils cannot be absent from 
the public schools without the consent of the 
teacher or committee. At Brattleboro the 
Catholic priest asked that the children of his 
parish might be absent for the purpose of at- 
tending to their religious duties on Corpus 
Christi day. The request was denied. But 
the children went to church, and upon return- 
ing to school the next day ‘‘were informed 
that they were suspended for the rest of the 
term, and turned away.”’ The parents applied 
for an injunction, but Judge Wheeler sus- 
tained the action of the committee. 

We do not believe that invariable fairness 
and the most consummate tact can prevent a 
collision between the Roman Catholic Church 
and our public school system; but in the im- 
pending conflict it is a matter of the first im- 
portance that the Roman Church shall be 
kept clearly and constantly in the wrong. 
Those who, by the nature or the degree of 
their opposition to her demands, give her a 
plausible pretext to alienate her supporters 
from the common schools, play right into the 
hands of ‘‘a crafty and designing priesthood.” 
It is eminently proper that absences from 
school shall be made as few as practicable. 
The request at Brattleboro should have come 
from the parents and not from the priest. 
But to deny the innocent children further ed- 
ucational privileges for that term, because the 
parents had assented to a day’s absence for re- 
ligious purposes, seems, at this distance, a 
wanton and absurd abuse of power. When 
the more intelligent Protestant majority are 
dealing with the less intelligent Catholic mi- 
nority, who most need instruction in unsecta- 
rian schools, there should be a wise forbear- 
ance on the part of those who are in authority. 
Reasonable allowances should be made for the 
circumstances of uneducated Catholic parents. 
When compelled to choose between the claims 
of their church and their country, they should 
not be led to believe that the church protects 
while the country persecutes. Let them be 
convinced of this and they will sustain the 
church at any cost of money or loss of cul- 
ture for their children. In dealing with a 
priest the Brattleboro committee seem to have 
forgotten that the parents of his flock were to 
be protected from the misapprehensions sure 
to be occasioned by apparently harsh and 
vindictive penalties inflicted upon their chil- 
dren.—Christian Register, 





AID APPRECIATED IN MICHIGAN. 


Epirors Woman’s Journat: —I desire 
through the columns of your highly prized 
JOURNAL, to express my gratitude to Mrs. Liz- 
zie Boynton Harbert, 8S. E. Adams, N. E. Mc- 
Allister, P. M. Pratt, and very many others 
whose names I do not know, who have gener- 
ously supplied me with papers and documents 
in behalf of the cause of Woman, since the 
opening of our campaign. You have my as- 
surance that I have faithfully distributed 
them far and wide in my county, in localities 
where I had reason to believe such documents 
| would do the most good. 

There is not sufficient strength in this lo- 
cality to form a club, but I think the present 
campaign will have a good effect, which will 

' be seen in the future, in bringing the question 

















the book itself and all its parts are ina true | 


All great reform measures 
have to reach a certain stage befure they be- 
| come popular. And so this question of ours 
| must needs be agitated and discussed earnest- 
ly and long ere its results will be felt by the 
ignorant masses, thousands of whom, in the 
obscure corners of Michigan, cannot be 
brought toa saving knowledge of the great 
| question at issue, in time to help make her the 
first State to liberate Woman from the thral- 
dom of Ages. 

Again I would express my gratitude for the 
papers sent me, and if not asking too much, 
would solicit more, to distribute. I think the 
good seed already sown will be like bread 
cast upon the waters, which shall be seen af- 
ter many days. Already there is springing 
up a desire, on the part of some, to obtain 
more light on the subject, which is a favora- 
ble omen. I have frequent calls for more 
papers. 

Nor am I faithless altogether, though the 
signs of the times in this part of the State au- 
gur not of present victory. 


“The mills of God grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small.”" 


Let our faith be accompanied by works, and 
in good time the right will triumph. 
Yours hopefully for the cause, 
ApveELLE M. Pratt. 
Elm Hall, Gratiot Co., Mich. 


] 
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SECOND WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


A Second Congress of Women will be held 
in Chicago, Oct. 15, 16 and 17, in the Hall of 
the Methodist Church Block. Three daily 
sessions will be held, commencing at 10 a. ., 
2r.M. and7 Pp. M. 

MARY A. LIVERMORE, President. 
CHARLOTTE B. WILBOUR, Ch’m, Ex. Com, 
ALICE C, FLETCHER, Secretary, 

25 Stuyvesant St., New York. 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS AND DISCUSSION. 
1, FINANCE, 

What Monetary Enterprises can Women safely un- 
dertake ? 

What new Element can Women bring into the 
Field of Finance? 

The part of Woman in the financial good or ill of 
the Country. 

2. CRIME. 

The Genesis of Crime. 

Fallen Women. 

Prison Reform for Women. 

Influence of Literature on Crime. 

3. TRUE STANDARDS OF USE AND BEAUTY. 

Household Art and Decoration. 

Co-operative Housekeeping. 

How to combine Intellectual Culture with House- 
hold Management and Family Duty. 

Dress Reform. 

The Defects of the National Cuisine, and how to 
remedy them, 

4. EDUCATION, 

Kindergarten. 

Physical Education of Girls. 

Industrial and Scientific Education for Women— 
Medicine, Surgery, Dentistry, &c. 

What careers of Practical Science are open to Wo- 
men ? 

Woman’s Right to Equal Control in the Educa- 
tional Work of the Nation. 

5. MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Physical Status of Woman, as it is, and should 





Our Inheritance, with reference to pre-natal In- 
fluences. 

Woman’s part in Journalism. 

How can Women best oppose Intemperance ? 

The latest and best Efforts of progressive European 
Women. 


Board at reduced rates will be furnished to 
those members of the Congress who make 
early application to the Local Committee of 
Arrangements, viz. : 


KATE N. DOGGETT, 
316 Mich. Ave., Chicago, Il. 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, Evanston, Ill. 
CAROLINE F. CORBIN, 
174 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 
Wishing to receive many suggestions, and 
a friendly and generous response to our ap- 
peal, we remain, Truly yours, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, 
20 Bromfield St., Boston. 
MARIA MITCHELL, 
zvamaines ie, N. Y¥ 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, Melrose, Mass. 
CATHERINE E. BEECHER, 
Hartford, Conn. 
KATE N. DOGGETT, Coeeoay Ill. 
HENRIETTA W. JOHNSON, 
Orange, N. J. 
CHARLOTTE B. WILBOUR, 


f ndon, Eng. 
Committee of Invitation. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Miss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 26— 











Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply to T. C. Evans, 
106 Washington Street, boston. 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W , Washington, D. C. 








DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 ——— Place. Office hours 
ll to2, Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 














Mercantile Savings Institution, 


NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits made in this Institution on or before 
October 1, 1874, will draw interest from that date at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for all 6 month 
eng as they remain in Bank. Deposits remaining 
or less than 6 months will draw interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. for all full calendar months they re- 
main in Bank. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the express protection of its depositiors. 
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her petticoat, like little 


N G L i S$ H mice crept in and out,” 
said Sir John Suckling 

NNE of his sweetheart. Do 

you know ? Be. 


wh 
cause she wore ENGLISH CHANNEL | or 


would have if they had been made three hundred 
years ago. Ladies, buy no other. 37—2t 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
MEDIOAL DEPARTMENT, 


Opens October 1st, and continues twenty weeks. 
Fees—Matriculation $10. Tuition free. Gradua- 
tion $30. 
N. B.—Separate dissecting rooms for ladies. 
For Circular uddress, C. B. PURVIS, M. D., 
No. 1118 13th Street, Washington, D. C. 





“Her feet from ‘neath 








‘DE. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston, 


To the many who need the services of an experienc. 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. EB, 
D. Spear, so much celebrated for hisremarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—1y 








“A thing of benuty te a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World, 


Risings¥n 


STOVE POLISH 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73, 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor 
Freeness from Dast, Durability and 
Smengesen, traly Unrivalled in any Coune 

rye 


Morse Bros., Proprietors. 
CANTON, MASS. 
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A New, Searching, Timely Book Entitled 
“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS 
OF CONJUGAL LOVE.” 


By Andrew Jackson Davis. 





Treatment of all the delicate and important ques- 
tions involved in Conjugal Love. Is straightforward, 
unmistakably emphatic, and perfectly explicit and 
plain in every vital particular. Mr. Davis has re- 
cently examined the whole field of Marriage, Paren- 
tage, Disaffection, and Divorce, and this little volume 
is the result; which now comes into the world be- 
cause it is wanted and needed by all women and men. 

Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; in handsome cloth, 
75 cents; in full gilt and extra binding, $1.00. Post- 
age free. The Trade supplied on the most liberal 
terms, by COLBY & RICH, 9 Montgomery Place, 
Boston, Mass., or address the “Progressive Publish- 
ing House’ of A. J. DAVIS & CO., No. 24 East 
Fourth Street, New York City. 
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A FAMILY MEDICINE. 


E invite the special attention of our reatiera of 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period, there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIn-KILLER; but, while some extol it 
as aliniment, they know but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it is equally succes> 
ful, whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence of its vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
usedin all parts of the world, and that its sale is con 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has had such 
widespread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 


Davis’ Parn-KiLuErR is a pur ly vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and witha care that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and, while it is a most efficient 
remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medicine, eve? 
in the most unskilful hands, and has been tested in 
every variety of climate, and by almost every nation 
known to Americans, 


It is eminently a FAMILY MxprcrnE; and, by bes 
ing kept ready for immediate resort, will save many 
an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and 
doctors’ bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues from persons of 
the highest character and responsibility. Physicians 
of the first respectability recommend it as a most ef- 
fectual preparation for the extinction of pain. Itis 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery, or Cholera, OF 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsuf- 
passed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the 
great cities of India, and other hot climates, it has be- 
come the standard medicine for all such complaints, 
as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker 
Asthma and Rheumatic difficulties, it has been prov- 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony 
be an invaluable medicine. 


We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 

The sTAIn occasioned by external application of thé 


PAtn-Kituer is easily removed by washing in alco 
hol. 


Beware of all Imitations. 


The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggis‘# 
throughout the United States and foreign countries 


Prices—2 cents, 50 cents and $1.(0 per bottle. 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors 
PROVIDENCE, B. 
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